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Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns, 
CoLoRaDo, Golden. ; 
TATE SCHOOL OF MINES.—ES- 
tablished 1874, Fall term opens Sept. 24, with 
new buildings and greatly enlarged facilities. 
Full courses in Metallurgy, Mining Engineering, Ana- 
lytical Chemistry, and Assaying. Tuitionfree. Cir- 
calar for fall term sent on application. 


CONNECTICUT, Clin 
HOME AND. ” SCHOOL. — H, 
Sperry, A.M,, Asst. Prin. Morgan School, “which 
fits thorough y for College or business, receives four 
boys into his family. Personal Circular and School 
Catalogue on application, 





CONNECTICUT, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 
Boys. —(Sixty- ‘—— year of Academy, Eleventh 
of Home.) Thorough preparation for college or for 
business. Absolutely healthful location and genuine 
home, with the most refined surroundings. Good Gym- 
nasium. Highest references oven and required. 
H. Root, Principal. 





ConnECTICUT, Hamden. 

IJECTORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 

$325 to $375. Homelike influences combined with 

firm discipline and ne ogy = school system. Exten- 
sive grounds, cymnesiom at-house, etc. 

eircular. . H. L. EVEREST, M.A 


Seamed Hartford. 
OODSIDE—Home and College-Prepara- 


tory School for Girls will reopen pore. 17. 
Address _ Sara J. Smita rincipal.— 


Send for 
. Rector. 








CONNECTICUT, 
LACK HALL. "SCHOOL—A FAMILY 
and preparatory school for boys; highest refer- 
ences from parents and from members of the = gd 
of f Yale University. Cras. G, BaRTLETT, A. M., 


~ CONNECTICUT, New Haven. 


1890.7 —HOPKINSGRAMMAR 

I 660- 18 hool. Prepares thoroughly for 

Colleges and Scientific Schools. For Catalogue address 
GrorGE L. Fox, Rector. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven, West > End Institute. 

RS. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. Institute Course of Study and College 

Preparatory Course. Admitsto either Smith, Vassar, 

or Wellesley by certificate. Circulars. Early appli- 
cation necessary. 


‘Connecticut, Pomfret Centre. 
WE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Tuesday, October 7. Num- 
ber limited. 


“Connecticut, Wallingford. 
OSEMARY HALL.—BOARDING 
and Day School for Young Ladies. Academical 
and _— aratory courses. Principals—Miss LANsine 
and Miss Ruvutz Rees. Christmas Term begins October 
2. For Catatogues address Rosemary Hall. 
CONNECTICUT, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET’S DIOCESAN 
School for B ninn ae year. Advent Term 
begins (D. V.) Thursd ays —— 18, 1890. The Rev, 
Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector, The Rev. John H. 
McCrackan, M.A., Junior Rector. 
DELAWARE, Wilmington, “Franklin Street. 
WE MISSES HEBB'S ENGLISH, 
French, and German Boarding and Day Sehool 
for young ladies and girls reopens September 22, 1890. 




















DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 
WIE COLUMBIAN UNIVERSIT Y— 
College. Medical School, Dental Schoot, Law 
School, Scientific School, For catalogues, address 
DR. —_ C. WELLING, President. 


~ ILLinors, Rockfor 
OCK FORD SEMINAR Y FOR YOUNG 
Women.—42d year. Full College and Preparatory 
Courses. Special advantages for Music and Art. Resi- 
dent physician. The Seminery has a fine gymnasium 
building, gt oy | equippes for the Sargent system 
of work, and the official records show that delicate 
girls make a marked gain in strength while pursuing 
regular courses of study. Catalogue, with full par- 
ticulars as to entrance requirements, furnished upon 
application. Correspondence with regard to admis- 
sion in fall bas °90 or later is invited. Address 
SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal, Lock Box 10, 
Please mention the — 


ILLINOIS, Woodstoc 

DD SEMINARY FOR BOYS AND 

Youth.—42d year commences Sept. 17, 1890. Boys 

from 8 to 18 years preferred—prepared for college or 

business. A delightful home—manners, morals, and 
health carefully guarded, Address 

Rev, R. K. Topp, A. M.. 


MAINE, Portland. ne 
q®: AND MRS. ‘JOHN A. BELLOWS 
School for Young Ladies reopens Se acon 
16, 1890, Address 91 — St., Portland, 


~ MARYLAND, Annapol 
7. JOHN'S COLLEGE. —i102D SES- 
sion commences September 17. Eight Depart 
ments and four courses of study. Buildings heated by 
steam. Terms moderate. For Catalo =. address 
the President, Tuomas FELL, L . Ph.D. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw ana 
A AITISS RANDOLPH'S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the city, opens 
Sept. 25, with a very able corps of teachers. Students 
repared for college. Principals—Miss S, N. Randolph, 
Mrs. A, L. Armstrong. ae 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 16 Mount Vernon Place. 
ff OUNT VERNON INSTITUTE.— 
Mrs. Julia R. Tutwiler and Mrs. Anne Cabell Rust 
ANZ sr. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
and Little Girls, Boarding pupils limited to twenty. 
Reopens September 24, 








Principal. _ 














Schools. 


Sam, Baltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles 


OUTHE "RN HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Girls,—Mrs. W. M. Cary. Miss Cary. Estab- 
lished 1842, Summer address, Bar Harbor, Me. 


ae a. os Baltimore, 122 and 124 West Frank- 
reet 
DGE WORTH BOARDINGAND DAY 


_« School for young ladies will reopen Thursday, 
September 18. Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 


MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
and German Boarding School for Young Ladies 
reopens September 18, 1890. Principals—Miss M. C. 
ands. R. CaRTER. 











MARYLAND, Lutherville, near Baltimore. 
$225 PER VEAR AT LUTHERVILLE 
Seminary for Young Ladies. 38th year, 
a, in English, Classical, Scientific, and Music 
Schools. Modern conveniences, full Faculty, thorough 
training, and home comforts. Send for Catalogue. 
Rev. J. H. ‘TURNER, AM. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst 
AK GROVE, ‘HOME. SCHOOL “on 
Young Ladies, reopens September 18, 
Building remodelled and enlarged. ao po | 
to Smith and Wellesley on our certifica 
Miss VRYLING Ww. BuFFouMm, A. i 


Maseac HUSETTs, Amherst, 


] RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME 
B Schoo! for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 18, 1890, 


. Principal. — 





MASSACHUSETTS, Andover, 
BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies will begin its 62d year Sept. 11. with en- 
larged facilities, in its new and improved buildings, 
Terms, $400 a year. __ PHILENA MCKEEN, P rincipel. — 


MASSACHUSETTS, | erkshire Co., _ Berkshire. 
RESTALBON FARM.—A_ Home-School 
for six boys. Preparation for college or business. 
For cireular. address EDWARD 7. FISHER. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School, 


Address the —. 
EDMUND H, BENNETT, LL. De 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 259 Boylston Btreet. 
WAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (62d Year), 
For boys and giris.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspecialty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the scaool 
building, on Copley Square, is especially attractive and 
is very near the Institute, 
Preparation also for college (with or without Greek) 
and for business, _ Special students receiv ved. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 324 Commonwealth 
nue. 


ve 
HE MISSES GILMAN WILL RE- 
open their Home and Day School for Young Ladies 
October 1. 
Circulars on application. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
Mis ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
“rs and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 

ri, 
Su oF ope opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, opporta and Philosophy. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 112 Newbury Street. 
WE MISSES HUBBARD'S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen October 1, 18¥0. A limited 
number of boarding scholars will be received, 
Massacuvusetts, Boston, 5 Otis Place, 
R. HALE’S SCHOOL PREPARES 
for Harvard College and the Institute of Tech- 
nology, on the same course of study. Physical Science, 
features. and Modern Languages the prominent 
features. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Bradford. 
ARLETON SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
Men and Boys.—Superior training; best home 
eare, Number limited. Reagens Sept. 10, 1890. $550 
per year, N. CARLETON. Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
YE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND 
Margaret Winthrop Hall, English, Classical, and 
Elective Courses for Girls. Home comforts and social 
cultivation. Building and furniture new. No crowd- 
ing. Applicants must be over fourteen, Address 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 ‘Appian ‘Way. | 
AY AND FAMILY SCHOOL FOR 
Boys. Fits for college. Boys taken care of dur- 
ing the summer, with or without instruction, on the 
coast of Maine, Address for the Summer, Islesford, Me. 
Circulars, JOSHUA KENDALL, A. 








MASSACHUSETTS, aaieiaen Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. Separate tuition, 
with best of careinali respects, Charming location 
with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord, 
OME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.—SIX 
boys received into the family to prepare for Col- 
lege or business. Charming situation. Tennis, row- 
ing, and canoeing. French spoken in the family. 
Separate tuition and best care of health of poe. 
James S. GARLAND, A.B., Harv., 1866, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Duxbury, Powder Point. 
OWDER POINT SCHOOL. — PRE- 
pares for scientific school, coiiege, or business, 
oratories, The boys are members of the family. 
FREDERICK B, Knapp, S.B. (M,LT.) 
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MASSACHUSETTS, East Hampton. 
TLLISTON SEMINARY. — PRE- 
pares boys for any college or scientific school. 
Opens September 4, 1890. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms, All buildings heated by steam. Address 
Rev. WILLIAM GALLAGHER, Princtpal. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
WROSPECT HILL School for Young La 
dies.—2ist year, Regular and Special © ourses, 
Beautiful and healthfullocation, Our certificate admits 
to Smith, Science, Art, Music. J.C. Parsons, Prin. 
MAS8ACHUSETTS, Pl ymouth. 
R. KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL AOR 
Boys.—Twenty -fourth year begins Oct. 


1890, 
Mrs. Knapp, Prin.; H. B. LEARNED (Harv, ), H’d Mester: 


MASSACHUSETTS, Quincy 
DAMS ACADEMY, PREPARA- 
tory and Boarding Schoo! for Boys.—-School Year 
begins September 17, For all information address 
WiLuiam Everett, Ph.D. 


re ~ MASSACHUSETTS, South Braintree, 3 

HE THAYER ACADEM Y.—FIRST 
Term, fourteenth year, begins September 17, 
For information address 





1890. 
J. B. SEWALL. 


“Massac HUSETTS, Springfield. 
R. AND MRS. JOHN McDUFFIE, 
Successors to Miss Catharine L. Howard in her 
Schoolfor Girls, Address Mrs. JoHN McDUFFIE, 
care of Miss Catharine lL. Howard. 
MASSACHUSETTS, West Newton. 
EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND 
Classical School.—Thirty-seventh year begins 
Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1890. A family school for lads 
and misses; prepares for college, scientific school, 
business life. For catalogue and particulars, address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, At home first week in August and 
after Sept. 10. 


MASSACHUS ETTS, w ilbraham. 
ESLEYAN ACADEMY—ONE OF 

the half-dozen best academic and classical 

schools in New England. The payment of $51 In ad- 
vance will cover ordinary tultion, with board, fcr Fall 
term, beginning August 27. Send Mes catalogue to Rev. 

a. M. STEELE, Prin. 


MAssac HUSE TTs, Worcester, 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys, at 66 West St., opens Sept. 10, 
Preparation for College. Se nd for Catalogue. 
MASSACHUSETIS, W orcester. 
THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 


RS. 
] Young Ladies and Children. College prepara- 
tory. _Reopens Oct. 1. $600 per year. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL.—MI/SS KIM- 
BALL’S Day and Boarding School for Girls is 
finely located in the delightful city of Worcester. 
Pieasant, cheerful home. College-preparatory and 
special courses. Desiraple home for moiherless girls. 
Address HoME ScHOOL. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

ORCESTER ACADEMY.— 56TH 

Year, Thorough preparation for any college 

or scientific school, Certificate admits to Brown, Colby, 

pnagl- sys Dartmouth, Vassar, Williams, and to Amherst 

in the classics. New building, admirably equipped 

with jaboratories, superb gymnasium, Iibraries, ete. 

Dormitories, sins gle and double rooms. Both buildings 
heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 

D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A, M., 


“MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
WIE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY begins 35th yearSept 17. Classical, Scien- 
tifle, . Business. Soaara ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Head Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 


pe geen SZTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 

STITUTE.—Courses in Civil, Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engimeering, Chemistry, and !hysical and 
Political Science. New and finely equipped laborato- 
ries and workshops. Address 


Prine Ipal. 





H. T. FULLER, Ph, D., President of Faculty. 
MICHIGAN, Houghton. 
i ICHIGAN MINING SCHOOL.—A 
‘ State School of Surveying, Mining, Electrica! and 
Mechanical Engineering, Physics, Chemistry, Assay- 
ing, Ore Dressing, Mineralogy. Petrography, Geoloxy, 
Drafting, Machine Design, ete. Tuition free. tor 


catalogues and information, address 
». WADSWORTH, A.™., 


“MICHIGAN, Orchard Lake. 
TCHIGAN MILITARY ACADEMY. 
—A Colleze Preparatory School of the highest 
grade. Location thirty miles from Detroit, and unsur- 
passed for beauty and a For catalogue, 
address Col, 8. Rocers, Supt. 


~NEW HAMPSHIRE, Exeter. 
HE PHILLIPS EXETER ACADE- 
MY, The 108th year begins September 10, 1890, 

For Catalogues and information apply to the Secret ary. 


New HamMPsHIRE. Portsmouth. 
TSS A.C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL POR 
young ladies reopens Sept. 24, 1890. a 
Whittier says: “A better, healthier, and - BS 
) orl for 3 school could searcely be found in New 
Engla 


NEW JERSEY, Beverly. 
RINITY HALL.— YOUNG LADIES’ 
Home-School of the highest order. Sotid culture 
in Engligh, Music, Art, and Languages. Careful train 
ing in manner, mind, and heart. Twenty-third year 
begins September 25. For circular address the Prin- 
cipal, RACHELLE GIBBONS Hun. 


~NEW JERSEY, Bridgeton, Seven Gables. 
RS. WESTCOTT’S BOARDING 
School for Young Ladies, fa South Jersey, pre- 

pares for any college. Climate mildand dry. Gym 
Nasium. Ililustrated circular. 


Ph.D., Director. 





Schools, 


New Jersxy, Burlington. 

$3 T. MARY’S HALL, THE OLDEST 
«J Church Schoo! in the country for Girls, will begin 
its 54th Schoo! Yearon Sept. 29. For Catalogue apply 
to the Principal, Miss CHARLOTTE TiTcoMmRB, or to the 
Bishop of New Jersey, the President. 





NEW JERSEY, Fnglewood, Dwight Place. ; 
MISS CREIGHTON AND MISS FAR- 


RAR’S School for Girls. Near Palisades of the 


Hudson. 
) OUNT HOLLY ACADEMY FOR 
LVL Boys.—Near Philadelphia. Healthful, helpful, 
homelike, Education with formation of character. 
College Prep,, English, and Business Courses, 8350 


New JeRgsey, Mount Holly 


per year. Henry M. WALRADT, Yale, Prin. 
NEw Juasey. New Brunswick. 
JUTGERS COLLEGE PREPARA- 


tory School, Hoarding school for boys and 
young men. Prepares for the best colleges, scientific 


schoois or business, 
E. H, Cook, A.M., Ph.D., 
Head Master 


New JERSEY, Short Hills. 
BA ET INSTITUTE.—ENGLIS/H, 
French, and German Boarding and Day School 
for young ladies and children. Mile, Haggiet S. 
QUET, Principal. 


Ba 
New York, Albany. 

x , y , “7 

y gs ALBANY ACADEMY.—77TH 

year. Prepares boys for any College or Scientific 


School. Twenty reliable boys placed tn small groups 
in private families, HENRY P. WaRREN, A.B,, Prin. 
NEW YORK, Aurora, 
vv, > . _s~ + r ~ ° 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.— 


Three Full Courses of Study. 
ful and healthful. A refined Christlan Home. New 
buliding ready next September, Session Deg!ns Sep 
tember 10, 1890, Sand for Catalogue. 

FE. S. Frisege, D.D., President. 


Location beaut 


New York, Brooklyn. 
ROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
—Boarding and Day Schoo! for Girls. 40th year 
opens Sept, 25. Address for circulars, 138-140 Mon 
tague St. 


— bah Brooklyn, 140142 Columbia 

eich 

HE MIS SSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls will reopen October 1, 1890. 


9 YORK, Puffalo, 284 Delaware Ave. 


UFFALO SEMINARY.—THE FOR- 
3! tileth year begins September 17. For circulars, 
address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartr 
New YORK City, 6 and 8 East 53d St. 


HE REED SCHOOL—MISS JULIA 
G, Mcallister, Principal, succeeding Mra. Sylvanus 
Reed, who continues as visitor. 27th year begins Gert. 1, 
New York City, 32 and 34 Fast 57th Street. 
i ISS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP.- 
SON'S Sehool for Girls will reopen Thursday, 
October 2, i890. 


vth St. 


NeW YORK CITY, 


HE BENT 


624 Malison Ave., near 5 


‘LEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


—Principal, William Jones, A.B., Harvard. July 
and August, Far Roe ki away. y. 1. I 
New YORK CITY, 1061 Madison Avenue 
WA SSI CAL S¢ ‘AO0OL FOR Gd RLS 
Unusual advantages for boarding pupils, Certifi 


cate admits to Wellesiey and other Colleges 


REO} wus 
' 





Oct. 1. Miss NoRTH and Miss Barygs, Princ 
NEW YorK ¢ er 25 Park Ave... cor. 
CADEMIC ASSES FOR Gi 
Ps 'p rt Ds aration fi m- he » Harvard Examinations, Bar 
nard, and other colleges for women; number limited 


to fifteen; special atte ntfon to English, elocu 
physical culture; Delsarte system emploved 
culars and other information, 
BaNGs, or Miss Mary Bb. WHtrtos, 
Keferences— Ihe Hon. Seth Lx 
the Rev. L. cl < 
. Northam 
ipal of 
Hea 


tion, and 


ror cir 


lege; I q 3 
pto Truman J 3 
Packer Institute, Brooklyn: 
" M aster of the | I rearle ¥ Schoo 
3 it roux ok ¥r Mrs. u 





Canfiela, N. . 
Edmund C, Ste 





32 W est 40th Street, 
COMSTOCK SCHOOL.—ESTAS 
lished 1862, ding and Day Sehoo for Girls. 
Reopens ( l Miss Dar, Princtral. 


New York Cry, : 
"THE 
fh 


New YORK (Crry, 5 West 47 
TSS Gl BBON: S’S SCHOOL FOR 

pS Girls will reopen October 1 
pupils wiil be received int o th family 
New Yor« Crry, 60 West Irth St. 








HE RIVERSIDE SCHOOL FOR 

Girls, removed to 50 West 104th Street, corn er 
Manhattan Avenue. Miss Emil y A. Ward, rrinci; 
Collece preparation. Spaci quarters for reskien 4 


tember I. 
New ¥ RK, Claver ack. 


(* {VERACK C EGE AND HUD- 
N Ri VE E.—Healthfullr and beau 


tifully loear ed in oy Hudson River Valley. affords 
superior advantaces for thorough and systematic edu 
eation to young men and women. Carefal attention 
given by a strong faculty of experienced professors 
and teachers to intellectual, social, moral, and physi- 
cal culture. A Conservatory of Music and Art of hig 
grade. S7th year opens Sept. 18. Send for illustrated 
Catalogue. Rev, a. H. Flack, A.M., President. 


pupils, Reopens sep 
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New ¥ RK. Fort Edward. 


“ORT EDWARD Ol LEGIATE IN 

stitute for Youngs Won superior t {ines 
appointments, and advant aes #. i ‘ 
trated Catalogue RK. KIve . 





) Fr ( 45S 
echool fer bore: 8 to § t Yea 

session June 16 to septe rt rma, § pe 
month RB. F. ¢ oNWOR, BLL. Ph 


New Yors, Kingston on ludsens 
“OLDEN Hill PREP 
7 School for Boys, Sixth year begins September 
a JOuN Cross, A.M. PY Da 
New Yor, Long Isiand arden Clty 
CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OCF S72 
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BRYS "N MAWR COLLEGE, A COLLEGE 
ft 1 Women, ten mtlee fr m Philadelphia, offers 
graduate and undergrad vate c rses | ) Sanskrit, Greek 
atin, Mathematics, English, At » Saxon, Frenct id 
French Italian, Spanish, Gert nan including Giothie 
‘ age Soman, Ceitic, = story, Po itieal Sctence, 
emistrr, FPiology Ph “0 

nasium 1 r. « com 

owships (value $450) In G1 giish, Ma 

, History, and Biology. For Program address 
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Miss BALDWIN’S DAY BOARD.- 
y ing, and College Preparatory Schoo! for Giris 


reopens Sept. & For cire han Gaivens Mies 3 BRaLD Wis, ; 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg 
FILSON COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
Wor For Catalo gue or advice on prepara- 
tion, eames” Rev. J. Epgar, Ph.D... Preat. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Chester 
VsS¥/ {NJA MILITARY ACA 
DEM fot tintetalfn th session opens Sept. 17. 
tary College. Civil neering, Chemistry, 
ture, Arts. A Prepar y Course of one year. 





Circulars of 
Col. Cc. FE. Hyart, President. 
PRNNSYLVaNSI4, Lititz, Lancaster County 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY ‘FOR 
2 Young Ladies Ninety seventh year. A safe 
comfortable schoo! home. Aims to be thorough and 
rational {n ita methods and training. Careful over- 
stzht of individual puptl, Very pleasant location. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Meadvilie. ‘ 
WIEOLOGICAL SCHOOL.— UNDER : 
Unitarian direction. No sectarian testa All 
properly furnished students for the Christian miptatry 
welcomed. Three years’ course—-four years for those 
not college graduates. Tuitionfree. Address 
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PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
ORTH WALES ACADEMY AND 


School of Business,—Twenty-first year September 
10. Board and tuition, $240. Graduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges, Smith or Wellesley Col- 
lege xraduate assistants. 8. U. Brunver, P. 0. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, Montgomery County. 
‘é GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LA- 
dies, removed in 1888 from Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, to Ogontz, the spacious country seat of Jay 
Cooke, will begin its forty-first year Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 24. For circulars apply to PRINcIPALs. 
Principals—Miss Frances Bennett, Miss Sylvia J. 
Eastman. Principal Emerita—Miss H. A. Dillaye. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown. 
fr RANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 


institution for Boys and Young Men, offers ad- 
vanced preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Science, and extended courses in History, English 
Literature, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
Vocal Music. An excellent system of physical culture 
(founded on Delsarte). Fine building and extensive 
grounds, Circulars and full information sent on ap- 
plication, GEORGE A. PreRRy, A M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 202 
and 204 West Cheiten Avenue. 
TSS MARY E. STEVENS'’S BOARD- 
4 gins and Day School. 22d year begins September 
24,1 
Prepares for Bryn Mawr and other Colleges. 
Bryn Mawr entrance examinattons held in the 
school. ¢ vertificate admits to wi assar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, C hestnut AU. 
RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 

for young ladies reopens Se =. 20, 1890. 
Students preparec for Col lege. Ample grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


A 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1850 Pine St. 
TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 


Day School for Young Ladies will reopen Sept. 26. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 4301 Walnut St. 
EST WALNUT ST. BOARDING 
School Sor Gert, Homelike, thorough, and pro- 
gressive. Miss J. TRAU TMANN, Principal. _ 


PENNSYLVANIA, Swarthmore. 


“‘WARTHMORE COLLEGE OPENS 

9th month, 6th, 1890. Thirty minutes from Broad 
St. Station, Philadelphia. Under care of Friends, Full 
college courses for both sexes leading to Classical, En- 
ineering, Scientific, and Literary degrees. Healtb- 
ul location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops, laboratories, and libraries, For ful —- 
address Wu. H. APPLETON, P: 


President. 
# 4 


dents from 18 States, All denominations. thorough 
work in English, Sefence. Classics, —— and Art, 
Our certificate admits to College Addre 

AUGUSTINE JONES, LL B. 


RuHopeE ISLAND, Providence, 63 Snow St. 

fy “NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 
—27th year; 2l teachers. Prepares for College, 
Scientific School, or Business. Strong in English, 
Mathematics, Science, with Laboratory. Ancient and 
Modern Languages and Elocution. Chapel, Gymna- 
sium, Military Drill, rield Athletics. For catalogue, 
address GOFF, Rick & SMITH. 


‘TENNESSEE, Nashville, 
V4; NDERBILT UNIVERSITY.— 
Over 50 Professors and 600 Student: last year. 
Seven distinct departments: Academic, theological, 
Law, Meatecal, Dental, Pharmaceutical, Engineering. 
For catalogue, address’ Wis WILLIAMS, 


VIRGINIA, Bellevue. 
ELLEVUE HIGH SCHOOL.—THO- 
roughly equipped and of high grade, for boys and 
young men. For catalogue or information. address 
W. R. _ABBOT, Principal. 


~~ VIRGINIA, Lexington. 
fz AW SCHOOL—WASHINGTON AND 
_ Lee University.—Charies A. Graves, M.A., B.L., 
Prof. of ane Bg Statute Law. John Randolph 
Tucker, LL.I of Equity and Commercial Law, 
and of ¢ scoattbusionad ainsi Law, 
For catalogue address 





ae Ruopk Istaxp, Providence. 
RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH 


sexes.—Founded in 1784, Excellenthome. Stu- 


- _LEE, President. 
VIRGINIA, Salem. 


YOANOKE COLLEGE, IN THE V7R- 
ginia Mountains. Several full courses for de- 
grees. Good Commercial Course. Special attention 
to English. French and German spoken. Library 
17,000 volumes. Best moral and relizious influences. 
Five churches in Salem, No bar-rooms. E xpenses for 
months $150 to #200 (including fees, board, etc). Stu- 
dents from 15 States, Indian Territory, and Japan, 
Thirty-eighth year begins Sept. 17. Illustrated Cata- 

logue free. Address 

JULIUS dD. DREHER. President. _ 


~ Wise ONSIN, , Milwaukee. 
ILWAUKEE COLLEGE.—FOR 
Young Women. Beautiful location, modern 
conveniences. Special advantages in modern lan- 
guages, music. and art. Collegiate and Preparatory 
courses of study. aa catalog address 
- BR. KINGSLEY, Ph. -D., Pr esident. 


‘| 


WISCONSIN, , Racine. _ 
IAC UNE COLLEGE.—FALL TERM OF 


trammar School begins September 11, 1890. 
Rev. ARTHUR PIPER, S,T.D., W arden. 


~ NEUILL y, PRES Paris, 22 Avenue i. Neuilly. 


ME. A. RENACK RECEIVESIN HIS 
house ant prea with marked success a 
limited number of students for the Sorbonne, the 
military and scientificschools. Special courses in mo- 
dern languages for Americans. 
Diplomatic references at Washington and Paris. 
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UNIVERSITY OF 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
Sixty-seventh session begins Oct. 1. Coursesin Let- 
ters and Science, Law, Medicine, and Pharmacy. Civil, 


Sanitary, Mining, and Mechanical Engineering, Labo- 
ratory work in Chemistry, Physics, Biology. Anatomy 


VIRGINIA, 


Histology, Pathology, echanies, Engineering, an 
Assaying. For catalogues, address, as above, 
Wa. M. THORNTON, Chairman of Faculty. — 


~ ‘Virginia Military Institute, 
LEXINGTON, VA. 


62d Year. State Military, Scientific, and Technical 
School. Thorovsh courses in general and es Che- 
mistry and in Engineering. Confers degree 0 aduate 
in Academic Course, also degrees of Bachelor of Science 
and Civil Engineer in Technical Courses. All expenses, 
including clothing and incidentals, provided at a rate 
of $36.00 per month, as an average for the four years, 
exclusive of outfit. Gen. Scott SHIPP, Superintendent. 


DICKINSON SEMINARY, 


WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 

A thoroughly equipped C lassical and Sclentifle School 
for both sexes. 15 teachers, Regular and elective 
courses. Degrees conferred. Rare facilities in Music, 
Art, and Modern Languages, Steam heat; electric 
light; all modern appliances. $225.40 pays all charzes 
ina regular course for one year. Discounts to preach- 
ers, teachers, and two from same family, Year begins 
Sept. 1. Catalogue free. 

E. J. GRAY, D«. D., President. 


L ake E rie Seminary q Painesville, 0. 


—Location plea. 
sant and healthful. Course of study liberal and tho- 
rough, 


Thirty second year begins September .0, 1890, 





Miss MARY{ EVANS, PRINCIPAL. eS. 
OSSFELD’S METHODS FOR THE 


Study of Modern Languages: A series of four 


volumes, GERMAN, FRENCH, SPANISH, and ITALIAN. For 
the use of Schools or for Seif Instruction. These books 


are in no sense patent methods, but are based upon 
well-established rules for the study of Modern Lan- 
guages. Their merits consist in the clear and concise 
arrangements of the sixty lessons, each of which is 
divided into four pages. he GRAMMAR Is followed by 
Practical Exercises and Conversations, with readings 
and translations, fully demonstrating and applying the 
rules of the Grammar. Uniform in size (12mo, about 
360 pages, $1.25). Especially adapted to the needs of 
those contemplating European ‘iravel. Krys and 
TASKS for self correction, supplementary to the French 
and German Methods. ENGLISH-FRENCH, ENGLISH-GER- 
MAN, ENGLISH-SPANISH Commercial Correspondents, Of 
special value to those interested in International 
Exposition or Pan-American affairs. Order through 
Booksellers, For Catalogues, etc., eee ** Hoss- 
FELD’ u,?” No. 65 Duane St., New Yor 


To Clubs, Libraries, Colleges, 
Schools, etc. 


BRENTANO’S invite attention totheir stock of books, 
in all Departments of Literature, embracing the classic 
and standard authors, current Fiction, Belles-Lettres, 
and acomplete collection ot French and other foreign 
literature. 

Our own houses in Paris and London, with reliable 
correspondents in other European capitals, enable us 
to serve those purchasing through us with entire satis- 
faction inevery respect. Book-Chat, a monthly publi- 
cation covering the entire fleld of current literature 
and comprehending an index tothe leading periodicals 
of the world, is of instant and practical vaiue to all in- 
terested in books issued from day to dav. Sample 
copy, * cents; $1.00 per year. Address _ 

BR«NTANO’S, 5 Union Square, New York. 
Unequalled for High-School and College Use! 
flistorical Atlas and General History, 
By Robert H. Labberton. One volume, royal octavo, 

213 pp. of text, 198 Progressive Colored Maps, 30 

Genealogic al Charts. Introductory Price, cloth, $2. 

A single copy will be sent postpaid to any teacher 
on receipt of #2. 

SILVER, BuRDETT & Co,, Publishers, 
* HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 


2 Broadway, New York, 122 and 124 Wa. 
bash Avenue, Chic: 1k0. 


Te ACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
The Reformed Primer and First Reader, Price, 
BABYHOOD Pus. Co,, New York. 





749 and 7 


30 cents. 
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'ANTED—A PRINCIPAL FOR THE 
English High School, Lynn, Mass.—This school 
has a three years’ course fitting for the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and a two years’ Commercial 
course. A Manual be J Department is in contem- 
plation. A man of ability and experience, whose 
training has been such as fit him for the manage- 
ment of such a school is desired. Salary, $2,000, 
Address Dr. J, G. PinKHAM, Chairman Schoo! Com- 
mittee, 


A HAR V ARD GR. 4 DUA TE (A. B. 1880, 

A.M. 1890) would like a position as teacher of 
Modern ane es (English, French, German) or of 
the Classics. dress G. H, MAYNADIER, 9 Plympton 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


A YALE GRADUA TE, WHO HAS 

had unusual success in fitting boys for college, 

desires to establish (or otherwise obtain the principal- 

ship of) a classical school in a favorable locality. 

A. M., care of the Nation. 

ANE: "PE RIEN CED TEACHER (W 0- 

man), who isa doctor of medicine and who has 

studied abroad, desires a —, to teach chemistry, 
physics, and phystologv. , care of Nation. 


RE- ENGAGEME ‘NV T WANTED BY 

a lady experienced in housekeeping and the 

a of children. S. E. V., Mattapan, Boston, 
ass. 





OLMES HINKLE Y, A.M., 11 EVE- 

rett St., Cambridge, Mass., will prepare boys for 
the fall examinations, and make tutoring engagements 
for the winter, 


cy ARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 C Chestnut Street, Boston. a 


CHOOL FOR SALE OR TO LET— 

The Marylana Military and Naval Academy, Ox- 

ford, Md.—Ample accommodations for 300 cadets and 

their officers, with drill-grounds, assembly-rooms, and 

gymnasium, Fine boating and bathing. Everything 

perfect. House steam-heated and gas. Forc atalogue, 
address P. O. Box 41, Oxford, Md. 

ors, F. Nic HOLS, 295 7th Ave.. N. is 





School A ‘genctes. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, 
Governesses, etc., to Colleges, Schools, and 


Apply to 
Mrs, . M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
23 ‘Union Square, New York. 


Tutors, 
Families. 


HE FISK TEA CHERS’ A GENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 6 Clinton Place, 
z. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicaco, a and 12046 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged agency 
y anual free. Ev ERETT oO. Fisk & Co. 


d MERICAN Ai ND FOREIGN Profe SSOrs, 
1 tutors, governesses, teachers, ete , supplied tocol: 
, German, and Spa- 
cor. 20th St. 





leges, schools, and families. Frenc 
nish spoken, MIRIAM COYRIERE, lf 505th Av., 


CHERMERHORN'S TEAC as RS’ 
Oldest and best known in U. 
3 East 14th St. * N. Y. 


Agency. 
Established 1856. 








PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 
TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.,, 


Baltimore, New York, 
22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Ave., near 20th St 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


TONE, 


WE NA TION, — A BOUND — SET, 

also an yee set; various vols., both bound 

and unbound ; 26,000 odd numbers. Wiil buy, sell, or 
exchange. A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. City 











**T advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught short-handwriting and ty pewriting. 


A stenographer 


who can type Ww riie his notes would be safer from poverty thau a great Greek scholar.’’—Charles Reade on ‘*The 


Coming Man.’ 


Remington 
Standard Typewriter. 


Krewe ge 
coe «i, 


i 





Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
NEW YORK, 


For Fifteen Years the Standard, and 
to-day the most perfect development of 
the writing machine, embodying the 
latest and highest achievements of in- 
ventive and mechanical skill. 
to the Remington every improvement 
that study and capital can secure. 


We add 
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The Week. 
A PAINFUL impression will, we think, be pro- 
duced upon the country by the Bering Sea 
correspondence—painful because it shows 
that we have not advanced an inch towards 
a settlement of the difficulty since Mr. Bay- 
ard went out of office, but have rather reced- 
ed from one which then seemed to be in sight. 
Another painful circumstance (although 
this view will not be shared by all) is that 
the correspondence on our side is so conspi- 
cuously Blaiseish—that is, so full of twists 
and dodges—that the nation is bulletined be- 
fore the world as a pettifogger. It is really 
difficult to make out from Mr, Blaine’s 
papers what our position is. He holds 
in one place that seal-catching in open waters 
is contra bonos mores, by which, probably, he 
means that it is piracy under the law of na- 
tions. Lord Salisbury understands that this 
is the meaning of contra bonos mores 
as used by Mr. Blaine, since anything else 
that is doue contra bonos mores on the 
high seas in time of peace can be 
punished only by the nation whose ships 
have been guilty. He accordingly argues 
against Mr. Blaine that seal-catching is not 
piracy under the law of nations—a point not 
difficult to establish. Then Mr. Blaine shifts 
his ground and tries to maintain that we de- 
rived from Russia by purchase exclusive 
jurisdiction in Bering Sea, and when Lord 
Salisbury points out that we denied Russia’s 
exclusive jurisdiction before the purchase, 
quoting the celebrated Adams despatch, Mr. 
Blaine retorts, in an offensive way, that 
Lord Salisbury has misquoted the Adams 
despatch so as to make it ‘‘ defective, erro- 
neous, and misleading.” How far these 
adjectives are justly applicable may be seen 
by placing the two in juxtaposition: 





Jord Salisbury’s quotation | Full text of Mr. Adams's 

Srom Mr, Adams: paragraph: 

“ The United States can | “The United States can 
admit no part of these | admit no part of these 
claims; their right of navi lclaims. Their right of 
gation and fishing is per- | navization and of fishing 
f.ct, and has been in con- | is perfect, amd has been 
stant exercise from the | in constant exercise from 
earliest times throughout | the earliest times, after 
the whole extent of the | the peace of 1783, through- 
Southern Ocean, subject | out the whole extent of 
only to the ordinary ex- | the Southern Ocean. sub- 
ceptions and exclusions | ject on y to the ordinary 
of the territorial jurisdic- | exceptions and exclusions 
tions.’’ of the territorial jurisdic- 
tions, which, so far as Rus- 
sian rights are concerned, 
are confined to certain isi- 
ands north of the fifty- 
fifth degree of latitude, 
and have no existence on 
the Continent of Ameri- 
ca.” 








Territorial jurisdictions confined to certain 
islands! What does that mean? It depends, 
of course, upon the meaning of territorial 
jurisdiction. If that is, as Lord Salisbury 
contends, and as Mr. Adams contended, a 
jurisdiction within three miles of the land, 
then the omission of the last few lines of the 
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quotation was of no importance what- 
ever, But Mr. Blaine’s strong point, and 
the one which he insists upon to the last, 
and with a sort of triumph, is that the British 
Government suspended the negotiation for 
a time, while Mr. Bayard had it in charge, 
at the request of the Canadian Govern- 
ment. This would be conclusive on our 
side if the suspension had been con- 
tinued. It was perfectly reasonable that 
the British Government should” wait 
for fresh information from’ any source. 
If we had suspended negotiation for a 
time in order to hear what the Alaska Com 
mercial Company might have to say, and if 
Great Britain had brought that up as an of 
fence against us, we should have been very 
much surprised. It is extremely Blaineish, 
too, to make it an objection that Great Bri- 
tain has ‘‘ encouraged ” her subjects to com 
mit these acts contra bonos mores when the 
point in dispute is whether the acts are contra 
bonos mores or not. If they are not, then 
they may be lawfuly encouraged, although 
it does not appear how Great Britain encou- 
raged them except by letting them alone. 
Upon the whole, we find here much justifi- 
cation of the remark made a few days 
ago by Senator Frye to Mr. Blaine, viz.: 
‘Your letter leaves me in some doubt as to 
the facts.” 


Mr. Blaine has written another letter to 
Senator Frye in defence of his project of re 
ciprocity with Cuba and the southern por- 
tion of the American hemisphere. In reply 
to Mr. Frye’s request for detailed informa- 
tion as to what we might expect from 
Spain, he points in a general way to the 
treaty of reciprocity negotiated with Spain 
by Minister Foster, under the Administra 
tion of President Arthur. ‘‘ Your question 
surprises me,” says Mr. Blaine, ‘‘ for you 
cannot have forgotten that only six vears 
ago the Prime Minister of Spain, in his anxie- 
ty to secure free admission to our markets 
for the sugar of Cuba and Porto Rico, 
agreed to a very extensive treaty with 
Mr. John W. Foster, then our Minister 
at Madrid.” Leaving Mr. Frye to digest 
his surprise as he may, we note (and this 
is a very important matter) that the sugar 
duties were touched upon in the Senate de 
bate on the McKinley Tariff Bill on Friday, 
and that Senator Aldrich, who has charge of 
the bill, said that, whenever the Chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations had 
prepared his statement of the probable ex- 
penditures and of the probable receipts, the 
Finance Committee would take into con- 
sideration whether the Senate could afford 
to make such a large reduction of the duty 
on sugar. This was in reply to questions 
put by Senators Plumb snd Gorman. The 
former complained that there had been no de- 
tailed statement of receipts and expenditures, 
and the latter asked Mr. Aldrich to give 
such a statement approximately. Mr. Al- 
drich said that ifimportations were the same 





as before, the revenue would be reduced 





about $20,000,000. Mr. McKinley himself 
had estimated the reduction of revenue 
from import duties alone at $60,936 
536. <A discrepancy of $41,000,000 in the 
two estimates is not to be accounted for by 
the few changes recommended by the Fi 
nance Committee. As to the expenditures 
Mr. A’drich could give no information, but 
he said that his Committee would not create 
a deficit knowingly. All this tremulousness 
works in favor of Mr. Blaine’s project. If it 
is ascertained, as seems now most l 


that the revenue from sugar cs 





spared, it will be the shortest way out for 
the Republican party to say that these duties 
are reserved temporarily for the purpose of 
securing reciprocity and a wider market for 
agricultural products, the real purpose being 
to avoid a deficit 


After weeks of silence the 7Tridune in its 
Sunday issue ventured to say something 
about Mr. Blaine and reciprocity and the su 


gar Cuties. What it says, 
tremely murky and indecisive, as becomes 
muzzled newspaper. It thinks that Mr 


Blaine must have reasons for the views 


has advanced, which he cannot disclose tx 

cause they are cf the diplomatic sort 

In other words, the TJrthune is in ex 

actly the plight of Senator Frye Mr. 
y 


Blaine’s 1} 


cause he knows that muzzied newspapers 
he 
h 





are always in doubt 





ever, the 7? ibt 
It Secs that the es hav 

a close relation to elections 
and that the Republi going to 
vote with Mr. Blaine or against him, accord 


ing as they may consider their own seats in 


sat al P . a = _— , : 
ngress affected thereby It is thus possi 





ble that they may agree with Mr. Blaine 


’ ‘ ) y , hir ? ‘ 
In principie, ut oppose him in prac 
} 


tice. Finally, it says that Congress and 


) 
4 


the Administration must be brought into 
and 
issues. This is a perfectly safe 


: = . $ al 
harmonious relations on these national 
continentai 
position for a muzzled newspaper to take 


The only wonder is that the 7ri+une was so 


long in finding it. 


Congressman Butterworth is reported to 
have in mind an intention to ask Congress 
to postpone final action on the McKinley 
Tariff Bill till the next session, in order 
that its danger of acting as a complete 
bar for foreign exhibitors at the Chicago 
World's Fair may be averted. He has 
been informed by the managers of the 
Fair that the success of it is imperilled by 
the fact that foreigners will not think of 
asking for space while they are threatened 
with the passage of a bill which is framed 
for the avowed purpose of excluding from 
the country the goods which they might wish 
to exbibit. Just how postponement will im- 
prove the outlook, Mr. Butterworth does not 





say. The idea that ursuspecting foreigners 
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could be beguiled by postponement into tak- 
ing space for exhibits, and that, after we had 
got them pledged to show their goods, we 
could clap on prohibitive duties and they 
could not escape the obligation to display 
their wares in a market in which they could 
not hope to sell them, is too childish for any 
one to entertain seriously. A World’s Fair 
which should depend for its international 
character upon a cheap trick like that would 
not rise above the level of a Wanamaker 
Bargain Counter. 





The price of silver has receded a fraction 
from its highest point since the new Silver 
Act was signed by the President. Apparent- 
ly the speculation due to the action of Con- 
gress has exnausted itself. Very likely some 
of the governments of Europe have availed 
themselves of the opportunity to ‘‘ un- 
load,” but if they have done so, they 
would keep the matter as secret as possible. 
Probably the future course of the market 
will be downward, because the advance of 
10 per cent. in the price that has taken 
place must stimulate the production every- 
where. But it is a mistake to suppose that 
the ‘‘goldbugs” are dismayed or disap- 
pointed by the advance. Nothing that could 
happen would please them so much as to 
see silver advance to $1.29 per ounce, when 
our legal ratio of sixteen toone would be re- 
established. They would not be sorry to 
see it go even higher. Anything which 
should deliver us from the everlasting tur- 
moil about silver would be eagerly wel- 
comed., 





Mr. Leech, Director of the Mint, speaking 
of the new Silver Act, says in the first place 
that the purchases of silver will be made in ac- 
cordance with the letter and spirit of the bill. 
They will be 4,500,000 ounces per month. Of 
this there has never been any doubt in any 
rational mind, although some of the extreme 
silverites in the Senate pretended to doubt it 
when they were trying to defeat the con- 
ference report on the bill. Next Mr. Leech 
thinks that the new act ‘‘ will expand the 
volume of money in circulation” more than 
the former law did. The reasons he gives for 
this belief are two in number: (1) that the 
new Treasury notes are full legal tender, 
and (2) that these notes are actually paid out 
for bullion, whereas under the old law the 
payments were made out of money in the 
Treasury, ?.¢.,by checks on the Sub-Treasury. 
Both of these reasons are, in our judgment, 
fallacious. The legal-tender character of 
the new Treasury notes gives them no ad- 
vantage over the silver certificates for pur- 
poses of circulation, unless it can be shown 
that some people somewhere are in the habit 
of refusing to take silver certificates. Nosuch 
instancecan befound. As to the second rea- 
son, itis easy to see that thesellers of bullion 
will deposit their Treasury notes in the banks, 
and the banks will meet the Sub-Treasury the 
next day at the Clearing-house, and will turn 
in for redemption all that are not wanted for 
purposes of circulation—all that commerce 
has no demand for. Whether this latter 
sum will be greater or less, nobody can tell 
in advance of the experiment, but it is cer- 





tain that the sponge when full will hold no 
more of one kind of currency than of the 
other kind when both are at par with gold. 





Minnesota and Nebraska are two of the 
strongest Republican States in the West, 
which is the stronghold of the Republican 
party. Each of them always gives a thump- 
ing majority for the Republican candidate 
in every Presidential campaign. In 1888 
Nebraska cast 108,425 votes for Harrison, 
against 80,552 for Cleveland; while in Min- 
nesota the Republican candidate received 
142,492 votes, against only 104,385 for the 
Democratic nominee. Republican State Con- 
ventions were held in each of these States 
on Thursday. The preliminary canvasses 
had been full of interest, and the conventions 
were largely attended. It was consequent- 
ly assured in advance that the convention in 
each State would be fairly representative of 
party sentiment in the State, and that the 
platforms would correctly reflect the atti- 
tudes of Republicans in two strongly Repub- 
lican States towards the issues of the day. 
Each convention adopted a long platform, 
and there 1s no lack of words as to the po- 
sition of the party in either State towards 
the tariff issue, the silver question, and the 
matter of pensions, as well as regarding 
other questions which are up for public dis- 
cussion. For example, each platform has a 
plank regarding the need of ballot re- 
form, and calls for the adoption by 
the Legislature of the Australian system. 
But as to one issue each platform is abso- 
lutely silent, and it is what the bloody-shirt 
leaders have declared to be the issue of the 
day. Neither in the Minnesota platform 
nor in the Nebraska one is there a single 
word in favor of the Force Bill, which is 
now before the Senate. 





This is a slap in the face to the bloody- 
shirt faction, and will do much to swell the 
rising tide of opposition to their policy among 
the Republican members of the Senate. 
When State conventions meet in two of the 
strongest Republican States in the Union, 
and each of them refuses to say a word in 
favor of the Force Bill, nobody can any 
longer keep up the pretence that the party 
demands its passage. Senator Paddock of 
Nebraska has already announced his opposi- 
tion to the scheme, and the course of Thurs- 
day’s Convention at Lincoln shows that the 
Republicans of his State wish both of their 
Senators to vote against the bill. Senator 
Washburn of Minnesota was quoted the other 
day as saying that the people in his part of 
the country have no interest in the Force 
Bill; and the action—or rather the non-action 
—of Thursday’s Convention at St. Paul 
shows that he was entirely right. More- 
over, the attitude of these two conventions 
towards this question shows that such lead- 
ing Republican newspapers as the Omaha 
Bee in Nebraska and the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press in Minnesota have correctly repre- 
sented the sentiments of the party in their 
earnest opposition to the Force Bill. In 
view of all this, how humiliating is the 
position of the muzzled organs, like the 
New York 7ribune and the Philadelphia 








Press, which meekly followed the orders of 
Chairman Belden and called for the passage 
of this odious measure! 





The memorial against the passage of the 
Force Bill which is being signed by the 
Republicans of Alabama, under the leader- 
ship of ex-Gov. Smith, is a document of 
much force. One objection to the law 
which is made prominent is the fact that 
its enforcement in any locality is made to de 
pend upon the petition of a number of citi- 
zens, and the petitioners are ‘‘ put in the 
position of accusing their neighbors of dis 
honesty and fraud, which will be resented, 
and, in all probability, end in strife and 
bloodshed, and the fault of such disgraceful 
scenes will be all that of this law. In our 
State,” says the memorial, ‘‘ where we have 
not only differences in politics, but differ- 
ence in races, this law, by its means of en- 
forcement, as described above, may lead to 
arace conflict, and thus imperil our present 
grand industrial system, which is just start- 
ing onits career of unequalled progress.” 
The argument that, unless the law passes, 
the negro cannot vote and have his vote 
counted fairly, is thus disposed of: ‘In 
the districts in this State, such as the 
northern part, where the negro is in the 
minority, his vote is counted fairly, and 
hence there is no need for the law. In 
the districts of the middle and southern parts, 
where the negro is largely in the majority, 
if, after a quarter of a century of freedom 
and access to all fields of wealth and learn 
ing, he is not able to command the respect of 
his fellow white man, he is then practically 
a small element in our political fabric, and 
not of sufficient importance to justify a 
hazardous experiment in our Government.” 





The final objection to the bill presented 
in the memorial is one that ought to have 
great weight with the men who are pushing 
the Force Bill. They assert that such a 
measure is needed to strengthen the Repub- 
lican party in the South. On the other 
hand, ex-Gov. Smith and his fellow-Repub- 
licans of Alabama insist that ‘‘ the pas- 
sage of this bill into a law, instead 
of strengthening the Republican _ party 
iu the State, wil destroy the better element 
of it and drive away the great independent 
vote that is coming out all over the State,” 
This is the opinion also of such other au 
thorities among the Southern Republicans as 
the Valley Virginian of Staunton, Va., Con- 
gressman Ewart of North Carolina, and Con- 
gressman Coleman of Louisiana, who cer- 
tainly ought to know better what is good for 
tnem than Northern men like ‘‘ Bill” Chan- 
dler and Henry Cabot Lodge. 





Georgia is in a state of ferment. The 
farmers, under the leadership of L. F. 
Livingston, who has for three or four 
years been actively engaged in organizing 
‘‘alliances,” are spreading dismay among 
the lawyers who now represent the State in 


Congress. Mr. Stewart of the Atlanta dis- 
trict has withdrawn from the race, as the 


primaries disclosed the immense popularity 
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of Livingston, who started out as a candi- 
date for the House, but who is now aspiring 
to succeed Mr. Brown in the Senate. Gov. 
Gordon is so anxious for this honor that he 
has laid himself open to the suspicion 
of demagogy, having subscribed to the 
platform of the new party and ad- 
vocated the boycott silliness. Mr. Grimes 
of the Columbus district has been defeated 
hy Charies L. Moses, the farmers’ candidate, 
and all of the other members except Messrs. 
Turner, Candler, and Crisp are in danger 
of defeat. The straightforward, manly man- 
ner in which the Georgia Representatives 
have condemned the class legislation de- 
manded by the farmers cannot be too 
highly commended. Anxious to continue 
in their Congressional career, they have 
nevertheless deliberately invited defeat by 
prompt and vigorous condemnation of the 
absurdities now so rife at home. sut 
the severest rebuke yet given to those 
who are urging the advocacy of the Sub- 
Treasury scheme as a condition of political 
support has come from one of their own 
members—from Mr. R. E. Park of Macon. 
In declining the request of the Alliance to 
announce himself as a candidate for Con- 
cress, Mr. Park suggests that the advocates 
of this wild plan should be a little modest 
when they confront the fact that it ‘‘ has 
been condemned by the most enlightened and 
purest statesmen of the whole country, and 
las not the sanction of a single man of emi 
pence as a political thinker or of large expe- 
rience as a legislator.” The movement to 
exclude lawyers and other professional men 
from the great employments of trust and 
honor, he proncunces an instigation of aspi- 
rants for office whose only hope of political 
preferment is the supposed gullibility and 
prejudices of the people. Their success, he 
ussures the farmers, will be only temporary, 
and their downfall complete and humiliat- 


Ing. 





Quay’s campaign in Pennsylvania this year 
is evidently to depend on the corrupt Sena- 
tor's ‘‘smartness” in stealing and turning 
away votes from his opponents rather than 
on any open work or real discussion of ques- 
tions of the day. One of his devices has al- 
ready come to light in the coal regions, where 


he has begun to start little newspapers in | 


the assumed interest of the labor cause, 
which are to advocate with loud cries the 
nomination of labor candidates for Congress 
and the Legislature in every district where 
the number of wage-earners is large. In 
this way he hopes to keep the vote of the 
laborers from being concentrated on the 
Democratic candidates. This is really 
encouraging news, for it confirms the reports 
of the friendliness of the miners towards 
Pattison, and indicates that Powderly’s open 
denunciation of Quay h&s alarmed that 
demagogue. His attempt to start a ‘‘ back- 
fire” by the use of hirelings to pose as 
friends of the laborers will have a very 
poor chance for success this year. Any de- 
vice nowadays that comes from Quay bears 

stamp of fraud on its face, and he will 

d that itis a hundred times easier to ex 
pose and checkmate him now than it was be 


fore he was he!d up to the country as a pub 
lic thief, 

In an article entitled “Summing up the 
Tariff Discussion” in the July number of 
the North American Ik r (page 59 Mr 
Andrew Carnegie says 

‘*Mr. Blaine has shown that in the case of 
steamship lines she [England] will permit n 
foreign steamship to compete even for carry 
ing the mails. On the contrary, when the 
Postmaster-General of England had closed at 
arrangement with the North German Lloyd 
which gave much better service upon more fa 
vorable terms than the English lines bad it in 
their power to give, Parliament promptly 
compelled him to forego the arrangement.” 
Anything that Mr. Blaine has shown is prob 
ably misleading. What Mr. Carnegie has 
shown in this case is not true. The North 
German Lloyd steamers carried the Britis! 
mails from Southampton to New York for 
ten years, as was stated in Mr. Gustav 
Subsidies.’ Of course, the Cunard and Whit 
Star Companies were very much opposed to 
this, and they used all their influence to pre 
vent the North German Lloyd from getting a 
new contract when the old one expired. Ih 
1886 the British Postmaster-General awarded 
a contract to the latter company for thre: 


Schwab's recent pamphlet on ‘ Shipping and 


for tenders for that period of time. Partia 
ment never interfered or took any notice 


months, in pursuance of a circular callin 


of the matter one way or the other rh 
Cunard and White Star Companies, how 
ever, had a ‘‘ pull,” which enabled them t 
prevent the renewal of the contract after its 
expiration. 


The last stage of the Harrison cottage 
case is a very awkward one for Mr. Wan 
maker and his ten or more Philadelphia 
friends who had the cottage built at Caps 
May and presented it to the President's wife 
Thev are in the position of compellin 
the President to buy a house in order 
to get himself out of a predicament 
which they had plunged him. If 
should have imitators, the President mi 





be ruined financially by being forced to 
whatever anybody might take it 
his head to present to Mrs. Harriscr 
If they had been confidence operators 
they could not have proceeded more i 
niously than they did to ‘‘ unload ” this 








tage on the President. They kept their | 


purpose entirely secret unti! the cottaze was 
built, furnished, and stocked with provisions. 
Then they slip 
House, while the President was at lunche 
and presented his wife with the de 


kevs before he had time to say Jack Rot 


son. Then they induced the Presid 
tial family to go down and trv 1 c 


tage, and got Mrs. Harrison to say 





England might tind materials fer a good 


deal of mirth in figuring to himself what 


the Tories would be now saying had Mr 
i 


} 











ped quietly into the White | 
1 


Gladstone been retained in office in 1886, 
and had the London letter-carriers and police 
struck and the Guards mutinied in the fourth 
year of his Ministry How, like Squire 
Smalley, they would have covered t) 
faces and t ed away, and heaped male 
tio n his head, and said they always knew 
he woul r England and break { 
framework of society even the Grenadier 
' S ¢ 1 not stand him ‘ rack 
t of the British Army had refused to 
vt orders under his debauching rule. And 
suppose inthe midst of this disorder they 
caught the old rasca ng British terr ry 
foreign Power ound pe 
A more ipressive ff the in 
posture of Toryist sh p 3 
presents at this history cS 
¢ 
‘ 
Phe i} t ent f nn w ’ SSIiN 
I ince M ster Mi jue in piace f \ 
Pert who had tilled the place for « ? 
years tur VY eXcites 1 h Scuss 
the G in pres is arded as 
} j c 1 —F«¢ n S by : fw , 
sort nobody s know I 
Minister, a ha rT il , 
weve! I W er™ len ad 
y r nse! f siSI TCA 
cart “ t g as t 
xtren I t s \ f ‘ 
( ‘ t > A = is 4 4 } ‘ 
_ i iT i has b t t 
eT he N i Liles $s, a i s 
S \ YW s is i mM} at 
Dr. Barth 
t t the »«'T N . i 
rece Mi savs that | s 
VeTV SOK be t soul of tl M strv 
and W ] ess | { c) ef pa lamentar©ry 
spokes of tt Government; that he is 
r r pr ces, A dl « se is f $s 
ss is refor Minister, but that he 
s ul . of great ffic ‘ 
his VOTS AS AN ECICCLIC pol 
t pr t a parties, w Sat sfy 
I’r rt} sums I by warning 
S if s, the soca ad 817i ‘ party 
to rT 4 est measure their ex 
' 
| cia s t retorms to be effec ( 1 
} by th \ i Minister. In regard t 
} tariff reform in particular, he remarks that 
mus rried against the opposition of 
powerful and strongly intrenched interests, 
while the classes whom reform isto benefit 
ire pac iniarily weak. It is curious to notice, 


by the way, that the new Minister is of 
extraction, which is also the case 


with the Minister of War, while the Ger 


an interview that it was a ‘‘ gift’’ from | man Chancellor is of Italian. This species 
them to her. After that the President | of cosmopolitanism is quite foreign to the 
had nothing to do but buy the house at the | German spirit, but is not without precedent 
Wanamaker price. It was avery shar] ther countries. Thus, France had a 
trick fora Presbyterian Sunday-school s Minister of English descent (Waddington), 
perintendent to practise upon an elder in his | and for more than 4 century Irish adven 





turers have held high military and civil 
s on the continent of Europe, as witness 
O'Donnells of Spain and Austria and 
MacMahon in France, 
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THE ALLIANCE MOVEMENT. 


Tue Farmers’ Alliance, North and South, 
seems likely to have considerable influence in 
the autumn elections. Nobody can now pre- 
dict how much mischief it may do to the great 
political parties, or how this mischief will be 
distributed between them. That the Alliance 
can have any permanent existence, or can ever 
accomplish what it aims at, is simply impos- 
sible. Its aims, so far as they have been 
formulated, include the following : 

(1.) The Sub-Treasury Bill so called, be- 
ing a project for the Government to take 
farm products on storage and advance legal- 
tender notes on them to the producers. 
This is the prevailing Alliance craze in the 
South. 

(2.) Abolition of the Supreme Court, aboli- 
tion of laws for the collection of debts, the 
seizure of railroad property in behalf of 
‘* the people,” the revaluation of mortgages, 
and the defeat of Ingalls. These are among 
the avowed projects of the Alliance in Kan- 
sas, or in Minnesota, or in both. 

It is unnecessary to say that we have no 
sympathy with any of these pranks, not 
even with the defeat of Ingalls if it is design- 
ed to bring into his place anybody repre- 
senting any part of the political programme 
here sketched. Itis apart of the tasks of 
journalism, however, to ‘‘keep the run” of all 
kinds of organized voting movements, and 
we have accordingly noted the following 
facts relating to the spread of the Alliance. 
It should be stated that the declarations of 
the Alliance are more rational in some parts 
of the country than those specially enume- 
rated above. 

In Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, and Texas the farmers, under one of 
the several designations by which they are 
known, are very active. In Tennessee they 
have, for the first time in the history 
of the State, made themselves felt as 
a political power. Although they did not 
come together until August, 1888, they have 
made such effective use of their time and op- 
portunities since as to have captured the 
Democratic State Convention at Nashville 
and nominated their man for Governor. 
In Alabama the old-line Democrats have 
sought self-preservation in the same way. 
Col. Thomas Hardman, their candidate for 
Governor, has withdrawn from the canvass, 
leaving the field clear for Col. W. J. North- 
ern, the Alliance candidate. Judge “ Jim” 
Brown, a brother of Senator ‘‘ Joe” Brown of 
Georgia, who hoped to enter Congress 
as the regular Democratic Representa- 
tive from the Ninth District, has given 
way to an Alliance man. Gov. Gordon, 
a candidate for Senator Brown’s seat, 
sought to make his calling and election sure 
with the Legislature that the Alliance hopes 
to elect by subscribing some time ago to its 
numerous and whimsical articles of faith. 
The Democrats of Missouri have, in a mea- 
sure, followed the example of their brethren 
in Alabama. At their recent State 
Convention they surrendered to the 
Alliance the Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissionership and the Superintendency 








of Public Instruction. In Arkansas, how- 
ever, it is the Republicans who have decided 
to cast their fortunes with the Alliance, 
having endorsed Mr. Fitzer, its Gubernato- 
rial candidate. But nowhere else, even in 
the West, have they followed this example. 

In the Carolinas the Democrats have not 
been willing to give up their party identity or 
surrender their political principles. Asa con- 
sequence, they areengaged in one of the most 
bitter contests ever known in those States. 
There being no Governor or other State offi- 
cers to elect in North Carolina as in South 
Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee, the 
battle is for the Congressional delega- 
tion, for the State Legislature, and for 
county and other local offices. Hav- 
ing refused to endorse the Sub-Treasury 
Bill, Senator Vance is no longer fitted, in the 
estimation of the Alliance men, to represent 
the State of North Carolina at Washington, 
and if they can elect enough members of the 
Legislature, they propose to displace him. 
Those members of Congress who, like 
Mr. Vance, refuse to sign the pledge that 
the Alliance has sent each one of them, will 
be similarly treated. The same policy is 
being pursued in Georgia, where it is be- 
lieved that eight of the ten members of Con- 
gress from that State will be retired. But 
the bitterest contest anywhere waged is in 
South Carolina. There the Democrats are 
moving heaven and earth to prevent the 
nomination of Tillman. They are striving, 
too, with all their might to save as many 
members of Congress as possible. 

The farmers of the Eastern and Middle 
States have not, as in other States, taken up 
the agitation. The Alliance has hardly ob- 
tained a foothold in New York or in Penn- 
sylvania. The only State in New England 
where it has made headway is Connecticut. 
In the Western States, however, the move- 
ment is widespread and earnest. Here, as 
in the South, it was non-political at first, 
even the discussion of political questions 
having been prohibited. But this restric- 
tion has now been removed, and with it has 
come a contest for political supremacy. 

In Michigan, Ohio, and Iowa there is still 
some question as to the wisdom of plunging 
into politics, and conventions will soon be 
held in each of these States to decide upon 
a course of action. But there is little 
doubt that in Michigan a State ticket 
will be nominated. The Alliance there 
is well organized, and Mr. Partridge, 
its President, has already announced 
that he is a candidate for Governor, In 
Ohio the farmers have been more reluc- 
tant to break away from party ties; only 300 
alliances have thus far been organized, but 
even this small number is attracting the 
attention of the politicians of the old 
parties. Less conservative than their 
Ohio brethren, the Iowa farmers have 
organized nearly 1,700 alliances, 500 of 
which have come into existence within the 
past six months. In Illinois the Alliance 
has been still more active; it has been in 
operation for three years, and, according to 
the Chicago Zimes, it has a membership of 
80,000, and is actively engaged in putting for- 


dates. It will hold no State convention and 
make no State nominations. In Nebraska a 
State convention will soon be held in obedi 
ence to the Alliance petitions, which bore 
nearly 40,000 signatures, and a State ticket 
will be named. The Alliance ticket has already 
been named in South Dakota and in Minne. 
sota, where the farmers have for the tirst 
time in the history of the State taken inde. 
pendent political action. This ticket is be- 
fore the people, and nominations for Con- 
gress are in progress. 

The situation that most resembles the cam- 
paign in South Carolina exists in Kansas. 
Such momentum has the movement acquired 
there that 2,500 sub-alliances have been or- 
ganized with a reputed membership of 290,- 
000. A State ticket has not yet been put in 
the field, but a convention for the purpose 
of naming candidates will meet next 
month, County, legislative, and Congres- 
sional nominations are, however, being 
made, the Alliance giving especial attention 
to the Legislature. The Alliance is deter. 
mined to prevent the retlection of Senator 
Ingalls if possible. It has already made 
twenty-three nominations for the Legislature, 
and in each case compelled the candidate to 
pledge himself to vote against Ingalls. As 
in North Carolina, the farmers believe that 
they are the salt of the earth. Lawyers they 
regard as one of the causes of their troubles, 
and they refuse to nominate any member of 
the profession even for a judicial position. 

While in the South the Democrats most 
fear the Alliance, in the West the Repub 
licans are most threatened. The single ex- 
ception is Indiana, where many Democratic 
farmers have become imbued with the belief 
of their brethren in the South, that they have 
more to gain by independent political action 
than by loyalty to their old party. Although 
some Democrats have joined the movement 
in Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, Ohio, Iowa, 
Nebraska, and Kansas, by far the greater 
part of Alliance men in those States are Ke 
publicans. 


THE trustees of the Sugar Refineries Com 
pany, otherwise called the Sugar Trust, 
have issued a circular to the holders of their 
certificates, proposing that a plan of reor 
ganization be formed ‘‘for the purpose of 
protecting the property and promoting the 
interests of the certificate-holders.” No par- 
ticular plan of reorganization is suggested. 
Indeed, they say that the responsibility of 
forming a plan does not rest with 
them, but that they are willing to 
give the certificate-holders the benefit of 
their experience and information, and to 
render all the assistance in their power. 
Certificate-holders who favor this proposi 
tion, and who desire to codperate with the 
trustees in some plan of reorganization, may 
transfer their certificates to the Central 
Trust Company of New York, which will 
issue its own certificates, ‘‘which will be 
negotiable with the same facility as the 
present certificates of the Sugar Refineries 
Company.” 





ward legislative and Congressional candi- 
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of the nominal value of $50,000,000, and of 
the selling value of more than $35,000,000, 
It is signea by some of the richest men and 
by one of the ablest lawyers in New York. 
It aims to find a solution of a question of 
vast concern, which has been passed upon 
by three public tribunals, including the 
Court of Appeals, It therefore challenges 
public examination. 

The first thing to be noted is that the 
holders of this $35,000,000 worth of proper- 
ty are asked, or rather allowed, to put their 
holdings out of their own control in order 
that some kind of future disposition may be 
made of them. What that disposition may be 
is not stated or even remotely hinted, for the 
reason evidently that the signers of the cir- 
cular do not know. They do not know that 
any plan can be formed. What posi- 
tion any certificate-holder would be in 
who had deposited his certificate and taken 
the Central Trust Company’s receipt in place 
of it, if no plan should be formed, or if the 
plan formed were not satisfactory to him, is 
left to the realms of conjecture. The only 
thing promised in such a case is that 
the receipt he gets will be negotiable 
‘‘with the same facility” as the certifi- 
cate he now holds. Even this promise 
is subject to qualification, unless the Stock 
Exchange allows new-fangled securities to 
be dealt in on its floor at the option of the 
owner of the securities, which, we believe, 
is not the case. One of the “ facilities” of 
negotiability attaching to the present certiti- 
cates is that of being dealt in on the Ex- 
change, although they are not on the regular 
list. Suppose that only one certificate- 
holder deposits his holding with the Central 
Trust Company, does it follow that he can, 
of his own motion, have the receipt that he 
gets for it sold and resold on the Stock Ex- 
change ? But this is a minor consideration. 

The signers of the circular having left the 
public in the dark as to the plan of reorgani- 
zation, or the possibility of one—and evi- 
dently because they are themselves in the 
dark—it is incumbent on the certificate-hold- 
ers to investigate the important questions in- 
volved for themselves. The Trust certifi- 
cates are aliquot parts of a mass of amalga- 
mated stocks of certain incorporated com- 
panies, whose shares are bunched together 
and locked up in a safe. Each certificate is 
a claim upon all the shares of all the com- 
panies to the extent of its own nominal or 
face value. 

Judge Barrett held that one of these amal- 
csamated companies, the North River Sugar 
refining Company, had violated the law of 
its being by joining in a conspiracy to create 
monopoly, The General Term of the Su- 
preme Court sustained Judge Barrett, and 
eld further that the company had commit- 
ted suicide by transferring all its powers to 
another company. The Court of Appeals 
held that the company had committed sui- 
cide as aforesaid, but declined, for the pre- 
sent, to say whether the monopoly feature 
was of itself sufficient to work a dissolu- 
“ion of the company, since a decision 
upon that point was not necessary. It 
‘ollows that the decisions of the General 
Term and of Judge Barrett are in force, 








neither of them having been overruled, al- 
though taken before the court of last resort. 
Some words in the opinion rendered by the 
Court of Appeals have been considered to 
sustain the view that these companies might 
have been legally consolidated. Such words, 
even if they can be considered to apply to com- 
panies already wrongfully amalgamated, have 
not the force of law, and were not intended 
to have. They constitute at most a dictum, 
while the judgment in the lower courts is 
a decision in its broadest extent until over- 
ruled. 

The North River Company was put in the 
hands of a receiver, who still holdsit. Of 
course all the other companies are liable to 
the same treatment. A suit in anticipation 
of such treatment has been begun by the 
trustees of the Sugar Trust as individuals, 
the object being to get all the amalgamated 
companies put in the hands of a friendly re- 
ceiver, except the one company whose case 
has already been adjudicated. Weshall net 
anticipate the course of this legal proceed- 
ing, but it is plain to the common under- 
standing that any p!an, whether favored by 
the friendly receiver or not, which has for 
its aim the consolidation of these sugar-re- 
fineries soas to bring about a monopoly es- 
sentially like, or corresponding to, the 
Trust, will run against Judge Barrett's de- 
cision, and will be brought low by the en- 
counter. There are other difficulties of a 
more technical character to be surmounted. 
What place, for example, will, or can, the 
North River Company have in the proposed 
consolidation ? Shall the Attorney-General, 
after having taken this property out of the 
‘*combine,” on the express ground tbat it 
had joined in a conspiracy to promote a mo- 
nopoly, surrender it again to the uses of mo 
nopoly under another name? Can the certi- 
ficates of the existing Trust be judicially 
separated from the North River Company 
so that all the other companies can be amal- 
gamated without that one? Can the hold- 
ers of the Trust certificates who may not 
assent to a plan which has not been ex- 
plained to them, be restrained from appeal 
ing to the courts of law on their own ac- 
count? Can the Attorney-General be re 
strained from going on as he has begun and 
putting all the companies where the North 
River Company now is? These are ques- 
tions which will need to be answered before 
any reorganization can take place under the 
initiative of the trustees of the Sugar 
Trust. 


INFLATION OF THE CURRENCY. 
THe Boston 7ranseript is of the opinion 
that the new Silver Act contains the elements 
of ‘inflation of the currency.” It says: 


“The law explicitly provides for the issuance 
of Treasury notes in payment of the Govern- 
ment purchases of silver bullion, which notes 
are to be a legal tender for all public and pri- 
vate debts. These notes are redeemable in 
either gold or silver coin, at the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and may, subsequent 
to redemption and under certain limitations, 
be afterwards reissued. As these Treasury 
notes, being a legal-tender currency, will serve 
ali the functions of money, we are inclined to 
think they will be greatly preferred by the 
public, on account of considerations of conve 
nience, to the coin dollarsin which they are 





SO 


redeemable. A_ considerable amount, there 
fore, of the Treasury notes will, it is probable, 
remain in the bands of the people, and. to that 
extent, will constitute an addition to the exist 
ing volume of the currency of the country.” 
That the views here expressed by the 
Transcript are widely held is not to be doubt 
ed. We have received dozens of communica 
tions conveying the same ideas, and we 
choose the 7 ranscript’s article as a convenient 
text for stating our own. We observe, ia the 
first place, that there is no definition, either 
in the 7ranscript’s article or in any other 
article or communication that we have seen, 
of the phrase ‘‘inflation of the currency.” 
Senator Sherman, in a recent speech, read a 
paper showing that the currency of the coun 
try had increased $600,000,000 in ten 
years. The same table is given on 
page 222 of Mr. D. A. Wells's * Recent 
Economie Changes.’ There can be no doubt 
about the facts, nor can there be any doubt 
that the rate of currency increase was more 
than double the rate of increase of population 
during the ten years 
script, if it had been asked at the beginning of 
the period whether an increase of $600,000 


Probably the 


000 in the currency in the ensuing ten years 
would not be ‘‘ inflation,” would have said 
yes. We are now ina position favorable for 
looking backward, and we can ask whether it 
was inflation. If anybody says that it was, 
he is bound to tell us what are the signs, indi 

cations, and concomitants of inflation. How 
do we know that inflation exists at any time? 
What is the touchstone that enables us to dis 

tinguish inflation from non-intlation * 

The most obvious token of inflation would 
be a rise in the prices of commodities, but 
Mr. Wells tells us, and indeed proves, that 
this ten-year period, when the currency in 
creased $600,000,000, was a period of de 
clining prices, perhaps the most remarkable 
decade in our history in that regard. So 
this test fails. Isthere any other? And if 
there is no other, what evidence have we 
now that a farther {ncrease of the currency 
would be inflation? 

In our opinion there can be no such thing 
as inflation of a currency redeemable in 
gold. Weare not unmindful that this is a 
disputed question among economists, but it is 
certain that a majority of them hold that in 
flation on a gold basis is impossible. If the 
question could be settled by authority, it 
would be settled in a sense contrary to the 
Transcript’s idea. But mere authority is 
not generally accepted in such matters. We 
will, therefore, look for a moment into 
the reason of the thing. We are embar 
rassed at the outset by not knowing what 
the advocates of the inflation theory mean by 
inflation. It is, perhaps, fair to say that 
they mean the getting of more money of one 
kind and another into circulation than the 
people really need for the transaction of their 
business. If this is what they mean, it may 
properly te asked how they know that there 
is too much at any giventime. This ques- 
tion is not to be answered by counting heads. 
Business requires more money at some 
times than at other times, population 
remaining the same. Thus, the year 1885 
was a slack one in point of commercial 





activity. There was an excess of currency, 
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and the proof of the excess was that it went 
into retirement. It took refuge in the vaults 
of the banks until there was a surplus re- 
serve in New York alone of about $60,000,- 
000. By and by business revived ; in the lan- 
guage of the Street, ““money became active.” 
The sixty millions found their way out of 
the bank vaults, much to the satisfaction of 
the bankers. If there was inflation of the cur- 
rency at either of these periods, it must have 
been at the time the sixty millions were 
lying idle, since there was at that time more 
currency in existence than any profitable use 
could be found for. Yet nobody at that 
time would have called the stagnant period 
a period of inflation. Stagnation and infla- 
tion are the opposite poles of the business 
world. But can it be said that the second 
period, when the sixty millions of idle money 
found its way back into business channels, 
was a period of inflation? There was the 
same amount of currency in the one period 
as in the other, the only difference being as 
to the place where it was to be found. 

Now, what is the operation of the new 
law? There is absolutely nothing in this 
law as to the getting of money into circula- 
tion which is different from the old law 
that it supersedes, Names are changed, and 
there are some variations in the machinery, 
and there is a heavier pull on the public 
Treasury, the latter resolving itself into more 
taxation than would otherwise be necessary, 
for if the Secretary spends more money for 
bullion, he will have less with which to buy 
and cancel interest-bearing bonds. The new 
Treasury notes are to be legal tender. They 
are to be paid out for bullion and to be re- 
deemed on demand. There is just enough of 
shifting and turning of the kaleidoscope to 
change the aspect of things, but the essence 
is not changed one whit. There is a public 
declaration that it is the established policy of 
the United States to maintain gold and silver 
on a parity with each other at the legal 
ratio, but this public declaration merely 
confirms a pretxisting practice and does 
not change the practical effect of the silver 
comedy. To suppose that the public are 
going to take and retuin more of the new 
Treasury notes than of the old silver certifi- 
cates, both being of the same value identi- 
cally and answering the same purposes, is 
idle in the extreme. The Chicago 7/%mes 
points out the remarkable difference between 
the new law and the old one, that 


** When the owners of 54,000,000 ounces of 
silver bullion sell it to the Government in the 
course of a year, they get, say, $60,000,000, and 
possibly $70,000,000, new notes for the bullion, 
That amount, whatever it may be, is so much 
added to the volume of the currency. The peo- 
ple do not use their own money to buy it with 
after itis printed. They buy it with commodi- 
ties. Those who first get it buy it with the com- 
modity silver bullion, Those who get it after- 
wards buy it with whatever kinds of commodi- 
ties the holders of the notes buy from them. 
If the volume of currency is not increased in 
that way, how, pray, can it be increased? It 
is true that the new notes may displace an equal 
amount in gold and drive it out of the coun- 
try, but that has nothing todo with the ques- 
tion whether the bill will increase the circula- 
tion in the first instance.” 


Neither seventy millions nor one million 
will be ‘“‘added to the volume of the cur- 
rency” unless it is actually needed for cur- 
rency purposes, and if ‘so needed it will not 











be inflation. The ‘‘ first instance” of an 
increase of the circulation beyond the actual 
wants of the business community will be 
signalled to the Secretary by the demand of 
the seller of the bullion for the redemption 
of the Treasury notes simultaneously with 
the delivery of the bullion. If the Secretary 
redeems themin silver coin, the seller will 
then demand the redemption of the silver 
coin in gold coin. And he will get the gold 
coin unless the new law and the whole 
fabric of the United States finance tumble 
all together, 

MISSISSIPPPS PROBLEM. 
Mississippr held on Tuesday an election 
which was of far more than State concern. 
It was for the choice of delegates to a con- 
vention which is to meet in Jackson a 
fortnight hence to frame a new constitution 
for the State. A review of the situation 
seems peculiarly appropriate at a time when 
the Force Bill and the general question of 
Southern elections are being discussed 
throughout the country. 

Mississippi had the most stormy experience 
of all the Southern States during the recon- 
struction period. One natural reason was 
the fact that the State was the home of Jef- 
ferson Davis. Another was the fact that the 
negroes largely outnumbered the whites, the 
first national census after the war showing 
444 201 blacks to 382,896 whites. William L. 
Sharkey was appointed provisional Governor 
June 13, 1865, and soon issued a proclamation 
for a convention, which met at Jackson on the 
14th of August. On the following day Gov. 
Sharkey received a telegram from President 
Johnson expressing his gratification that the 
Convention had been organized without difli- 
culty, and giving this advice as to its action: 

‘*T hope that without delay your Convention 
will amend your State Constitution, abolishing 
slavery and denying to all future legislatures 
the power to legislate that there is property in 
man; also that they will adopt the amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States abolish- 
ing slavery. If you could extend the elective 
franchise to all persons of color who can read 
the Constitution of the United States in 
English and write their names, and to 
all persons of color who own real _es- 
tate valued at not less than $250 
and pay taxesthereon, you would completely 
disarm the adversary and set an example the 
other States will follow. This you can do with 
perfect safety, and you thus place the Soutn- 
ern States, in reference to free persons of co- 
lor, upon the same basis with the free States. 
I hope and trust your Convention will do this,” 

Apropos of this telegram from Andrew 
Johnson in the summer of 1865, it is well to 
recall the letter touching upon the same 
question of negro suffrage which Abraham 
Lincoln, in the spring of 1864, sent to the 
Governor of Mississippi’s next-door neigh- 
bor. Writing, under date of March 13, 1864, 
to Michael Hahn, Mr. Lincoln, after con- 
gratulating him upon having “fixed your 
name in history as the first free-State Gover- 
nor of Louisiana,” said : 


‘*Now you are about to have a convention, 
which, among other things, will probably de- 
fine the elective franchise. 1 barely suggest, 
for your private consideration, whether some 
of the colored people may not be let in, as, for 
instance, the very intelligent, and especially 
those who have fought gallantly in our ranks. 
They would probably help, in some trying time 
to come, to keep the jewel of liberty in the 





family of freedom. But thisis only a sugges 
tion, not to the public, but to you alone.” 

Within a week after its assembling, the 
Convention of August, 1865, had passed an 
ordinance declaring that slavery should not 
thereafter exist in the State, and another de 
claring the secession ordinance null and 
void. An election for State and county ofli 
cers and for representatives in Congress was 
ordered for the first Monday in October, 
and the Legislature then chosen met on the 
16th of the latter month. The colored citi 
zens had already taken alarm, and at a con 
vention, October 7, adopted resolutions pro 
testing against the reactionary policy which 
prevailed, and expressing the fear that the 
Legislature would pass such proscriptive 
laws as would drive the freedmen 
from the State, cr practically retnslave them, 
These apprehensions were fully justified by 
the event, as the Legislature adopted one of 
the worst of the ‘‘ black codes”; refused to 
ratify the amendment to the United States 
Constitution abolishing slavery ; adopted 
memorials to Congress for the pardon of 
Jefferson Davis and Jacob Thompson; and 
did sundry other equally foolish things. 

Under the State Government thus inaugu 
rated the reactionary drift was perhaps more 
marked than anywhere else in the South, 
and when in 1867 the Republican Congress 
insisted upon its plan of reconstruction, it 
was opposed in Mississippi more _ bitterly 
than in any other State. Finally, after vicis 
situdes too tedious to recapitulate, a conven 
tion controlled by men loyal to the new 
order of things framed a constitution under 
which the State has lived for more than 
twenty years. The most important features 
of this constitution, so far as the present 
problem is concerned, are those which declare 
that all citizens of the United States resident 
within the State are citizens of the State, and 
that no property or educational qualifications 
shall ever be required for electors, and that 
this latter provision should not be amended 
before the year 1885. Lincoln had sug: 
gested to the Louisiana loyalists in 1s64 
the idea of allowing ‘‘the very intelli 
gent” of the colored people to enjoy 
the elective franchise, and Johnson had ad- 
vised the Mississippians in 1865 to extend 
the franchise to such of the race as could 
read and write and possessed a little prop 
erty. The Southern whites rejected both 
suggestions, and finally had to accept the 
theory of suffrage for every negro, whether 
he knew anything or not, whether lhe 
owned anything or not, and in Mississippi's 
case with the key turned in the lock that for 
bade any change in the system for nearly 
twenty years. 

We all know how different practice has 
been from theory. At first, indeed, the 
black majority, officered by white carpet- 
baggers, had their way, and the Republicans 
controlled State oflices, Legislature, and Con 
gressional districts. But the white minority 
steadily grew in power, and in 1875, by tlic 
adoption of what came to be known as “‘ the 
Mississippi plan,” carried all but one of the 
Congressional districts and both branches of 
the Legislature, and persuaded the Republi 
can Governor to resign by threats of im- 
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peachment. Since then they ‘‘have had 
everything their own way,” the present 
Governor having been elected without any 
opposition, while the Democrats have every 
seat in the Senate and all but seven of the 
120 in the House. 

As State and local officers are chosen in 
the odd years, the Force Bill, which applies 
only to the elections in even years at which 
Congressmen are chosen, could not help the 
negroes to recover their rights to a share in 
the government of the State and counties. 
The white minority have no fear lest they 
can continue to carry elections by the 
same methods as in the past, but they 
want to find some other way. For 
some years there has been a growing feeling 
that an earnest effort ought to be made to 
devise a legal and just system for getting rid 
of the ignorant negro vote, Thoughtful 
men have recognized that the present pclicy 
of bulldozing and cheating cannot be per- 
manent, and ought not to be permanent, 
since it is bound to demoralize the whites as 
wel! as the blacks. The Constitutional Con- 
vention which meets next month is the out- 
crowth of this feeling. 

Various plans for limiting the suffrage have 
been proposed and are now under discussion. 
What is desired is one which will cut off 
most of the negroes from the suffrage, and at 
the same time will not disfranchise any con- 
siderable number of whites—and this is a 
difficult result to secure. An educational 
qualification, for example, would rule out 
probably three-fourths of the blacks, but 
it would also take the ballot from 
one-tenth of the whites, including many 
ex-Confederate soldiers, and the ‘ soldier 
vote” is as much a source of dread in the 
South asin the North. A property qualifi- 
cation would work in much the same way. 
The idea of a poll-tax was popular until it 
was pointed out that the Virginia Democrats 
had tried this device for getting rid of the 
negro vote, only to find that Mahone got rich 
Republicans up North to contribute money 
to pay the poll-tuxes of the negroes, while 
many of the whites could not or would not 
pay their own. 

The Vicksburg Commercial Herald, one 
of the leading newspapers, is urging with 
much force a novel plan which it has devised. 
The situation, it says, is this: ‘“‘A large por- 
tion of the population of this State is so 
densely ignorant that it must be prevented 
from ruling by some means, or our lives, 
liberties, and property will not be safe, and 
our civilization will be blighted.” The pro- 
portion of this ignorance is much greater in 
some counties than in others ; in Issaquena, 
for example, with a dozen negroes to every 
white, the Z/era/d thinks that there are twelve 
ignorant voters to one intelligent. These dif- 
fering conditions it would meet by a consti- 
tutional provision excluding from the suf- 
frage ‘‘ persons so very ignorant as to pre 
vent their having reasonably safe judgment 
of measures to be voted on, or being reason- 
able judges of the fitness of candidates for 
oftice”; and providing for an examination 
of all persons desirous of voting by three of.- 
ficials in each county, appointed by a board 
of State officers, which county boards shall 





decide whether applicants are qualified for 
the suffrage, subject to appeal to the State 
board and from that to the Supreme Court. 
‘‘In a county where there are thirteen very 
ignorant voters to one reasonably intelligent 
voter,” says the Jierald, ‘‘the boards of 
examination and registration would trim 
the ignorance down to reasonable and per 
fectly safe limits, and everything would 
work smoothly without any illegal or vio- 
lent methods.” It is obvious that this would 
be a dangerous power to confer upon any 
board, and it seems hardly possible that the 
scheme will prove popular. 

The truth is, that the problem is a most 
perplexing one, and the situation calls for 
the sympathy of outsiders. It is obvious 
that the negroes cannot be allowed the 
power in government to which their numeri 
cal preponderance would entitle them, but 
it is hard to see a method of restricting 
their votes which will not be objectionable 
to some element among the whites. The 
only hopeful feature of the situation is the 
evident anxiety of the best men in the State 
to find a solution which will be fair to all 
concerned, 


FEMALE WRITERS OF SPAIN. 


THE educational ideals and attainments of 
Spanish women were authoritatively sketched 
by one of the most noted of them, Dofia Emilia 
Pardo Bazan, in an article in the Fortnightly, 
something more than a year ago—an article of 
which the Spanish original is just now appear- 
ing for the first time in -Kspatia Moderna 
Roughly speaking, she makes the present cen 
tury in Spain one that marks a decided emer- 
gence for women from the profound ignorance 
characteristic of them in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, while it has not yet succeeded in equal- 
ling the achievements of the Renaissance. 


‘“*At the time of the Kenaissance, Spanish 
women, whose learning equailed their piety, 
far trom contenting themseives with no educa 
tion, or with only a superficial one, held pro- 
fessorships of rhetoric and Latin, hke Isabel 
Galindo, or widened the domain of philosephic 
speculation, like Oliva Sabuco. In the eigh- 
teenth century these traditions were so utterly 
lost that it was considered dangerous to teach 
girls the alphabet, on the ground that if they 
were able to read and write, they might corre- 
spond with their sweethearts. 1 have heard it 
told of a great-grandmother of mine, of noble 
family (grandees, in fact), that she was obliged 
to learn to write by herself, copying the letters 
from a printed book, with a pointed stick for 
pen, and mulberry-juice for ink.” 

In good keeping with this is what Valera 
writes in his ‘El Comendador Mendoza’ ja 
novel laid in the last of the eighteenth cen- 
tury 


“T suspect that our grandfathers, weary of the 
female bachelors of arts, and the Latin-speak- 
ing, pedantic ladies painted for us by Quevedo, 
Tirso, and Caldeiéo, bad fallen inio the oppo- 
site extreme of taking pains that their women 
should learn nothing. Learning in a woman 
was to be considered a spring of evil. Thus it 
happened that in the provinces well-to-do and 
noble families educated their girls simply to be 
very active and systematic housekeepers. 
They learned to sew, to embroider, and to knit; 
many were good cooks; not a few ironed beau- 
tifully ; but almost always care was taken that 
they should not learn to write, and they were 
taucht little more than to read fairly well in 
‘The Christian Year’ or some other pious 
book.” 


This reference of the trouble to the prefer- 
ences of the men is abundantly supported by 
Sefiora Baran, who says: ‘‘ For the Spaniard, 
Ido not hesitate to say, however liberal and 


advanced his ideas may be, the ideal of woman 


is not in the future, but in the past. 

Men have gained rights and privileges in 
which women bave no share.” Nevertheless, 
the prospect is brightening : ‘* Although there 
still exist men who commend absolute igno 
rance in women, the majority are beginning 
to prefer, at least in practical life, a wife w 
without being ambitious of solid and serious 
instruction, has a shadow, veneer, or varnish ¢ 
of schooling which makes her presentable 
**Few indeed are the avocations wh are 
open to women ia Spain, but fewer stil are 
the women of the middle class who can mak: 
up their minds to exercise them, A few veours 
ago, a lady, Martina Castells, graduate! u 
medicina Tbe illustrated papers published 
her portrait as that of a remarkable and sin 
gular female,” 

A very striking and practical contr 
to the question of the education of Spants! 
women, which reveals as clearly as anything 
could the partial recovery of the old ideals, ts 
the series of articles published in several num 
bers of Espatia Moderna within the past year, 
written by Don M. Ossorio y Bernard 
titled ‘* Notes for a Dictionary of Female 
Spanish Writers of the Nineteenth Century 
Taking in all of Spain and her colonial posses 
sions, the compiler presents a list of 
names. A large number of these—perbaps 

can be at once dismissed as of slight sg 
cance, their literary activity being 
having competed once or twice in the poetical 
contests so common in Spain, or to having « 
tributed a poem to one of the yearly “ albunis 
presented to the Queen. Among the rest figur 
many whose chief work in literature has been 
in the humble guise of translators, and nota 
few whose writings have seen the light only 
in the columns of newspapers. There remains, 
however, a goodiy array of poets, dramatists, 
novelists, writers on pedagogy and elementary 
science, together with a half-dozen names 
whose eminence fairly calls for a distinct place 
in the history of modern Spanish literature 

Of the whole catalogue, a prodigious proj 
tion—certainly one-ha’ f—is credited to poetry 
The traditional facility with which Spanish 
verse can be written is thus exemplified afresh 
in the results of the new education of Spanish 
women. As a distinguished Spanish 
Fray Benite Jeronimo Feijoo, bas ventured to 
say of the men who write poetry, ‘ The num- 
ber of those who make couplets is infinite, but 
nowhere is there a poet,” it may not be too un 
gallant to suppose that the women who are 


here set down as the authors of ‘‘yoe tas,” 


cannot all be poets. Cuba naturally stands 


) 


first among the colonies, having eighteen writ 
ers in the ** Notes,” almost all of them poe 
while Porto Rico and the Canaries have each 
two 

Singling out a few of the names whose work 
has been most characteristic and noteworthy, 
in one way and another, we may take Deja 
Faustina Sdez de Melgar asa leading type of 
the fecund and versatile writers of her day. 
Born in 1834, she has been on the editorial staff 
of eighteen different peri dicals, of one sort 
and another. She has published sixteen vol- 
umes, comprising novels, stories, legends, one 
or two serious treatises, and two dramas. In 
1889 she became the Spanish translator of Car- 
men Silva, the Rumanian Queen. Worthy to 
be named with her is Defia Maria del Pilar 
Sinués de Marco, wife of the dramatist José 
Marco. She has been a life-long contributor 
to the leading papers of Spain, and Sefior Os- 
sorrio y Bernard enumerates sixty volumes 
published by her, adding that he is not at all 





sure that his list is complete, 
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Dofia Concepcién Arenal has a place all her 
own. She isa prolific writer on all topics con- 
nected with the administration of penal and 
benevolent institutions, on public charities and 
social reform. With great intelligence and 
persistence, she has examined in person penal 
colonies, penitentiaries, and the like, and has 
written on her subject with a courage and 
thoroughness that nave fairly won for her the 
name of the Mary Carpenter of Spain. The 
union of a literary gift with the zeal of a phi- 
lanthropist and a reformer is so unprecedented 
in a Spanish woman that Sefiora Arenal has no 
rival for the honors she has won in her peculiar 
field. Dofia Emilia Serrano de Wilson, the 
Baroness de Wilson, enjoys a fame in South 
America probably greater than that of any 
Spanish woman of the day. This is due to her 
frequent visits to Spanish America, to her 
occasional periods of residence in Spain’s lost 
possessions, and to the fact that mcre than one 
of her books of travel narrate her journeys 
and experiences in South America. Her very 
last volume, ‘ Americanos Ilustres,’ 1889, is an 
instance of the main drift of her writing. In 
1881 she was the recipient of a poetic crown 
from the Society of Writers of Colombia. 

One famous name stands out among the 
poets—that of Dcfia Gertrudis G6mez de Ave- 
llaneda. Born in Puerto Principe,Cuba, March 
24, 1814, she published her first volume of 
poems when scarcely more than achild. Her 
genius was not prolific—it was too rare—and 
her collected works, of the edition of 1869, 
number but five volumes; they do not include, 
however, several dramas and some devotional 
writings of hers. She died in Madrid, Februa- 
ry 1, 1873. A memorial tablet was erected in 
1876 in the wall of the house where she was 
born, The genuineness of her lyric gift ap- 
pears to be beyond all question. We may well 
believe Don Juan Nicasio Gallego when he 
gives her ‘‘the prir.acy among all the mem- 
bers of her sex who have struck the Spanish 
lyre in this or any age,” even if we are not 
prepared to go along with Don Nicomedes 
Pastor Diaz in declaring her ‘‘ the greatest 
among the poetesses of all times.” 

A woman’s name, too, is one of the most 
conspicuous in the history of the development 
of the modern Spanish novel. Dofia Cecilia 
Bohl de Faber made her pseudonym, Fernan 
Caballero, known throughout Spain as being 
that of the first writer to break away from 
the extravagance of the Romantic school, and 
to find her inspiration and her themes in the 
common life of the common people. Her 
many volumes of ‘* Tales” undoubtedly led the 
way to the realistic Spanish novel of to-day, 
and though long since surpassed even in her 
own field by Trueba, and, of course, knowing 
nothing of the high art and range of her 
greater successors, she stands as the initiator 
of a healthier and more natural movement in 
the Spanish fiction of the century. Her con- 
tributions to Spanish folk-lore were also con- 
siderable. She was born in Morges, Switzer- 
land, December 25, 1796, and died at Seville, 
April 7, 1877. 

We close with the name with which we be- 
gan. Dcfia Emilia Pardo Bazadn is undoubted- 
ly the foremost living woman of letters in 
Spain, Indeed, it would be hard to name a 
man more eagerly sought after by editors than 
she, or more frequently a contributor to the 
leading periodicals of Spain. She herself was 
the founder, and is now, we believe, the editor, 
of the Revista de Galicia. Of a noble family, 
she early gave indications of her extraordinary 
literary faculty. Famous now as a novelist, 
she is something more than that, as may be in- 
ferred from these two titles, ‘The Epic Chris- 





tian Poets, Dante, Milton, and Tasso,’ and ‘A 
Critical Essay on Darwinism.’ In 1889 a popu- 
lar movement sprang up to secure her a vacant 
seat in the Academy. She so far yielded to the 
solicitations of her friends as to announce her 
willingness to be a candidate, though she would 
adopt none of the usual means to secure an 
election. This she failed of, owing to the 
prejudice of the respectable Academicians 
against so startling an innovation as the ad- 
mission of a woman into their honorable ranks, 


ON THE EVE OF THE ELECTIONS IN 
JAPAN. 
TOKIO, June 28, 1890. 


As the day of the elections for the House of 
Representatives draws near, the interest of the 
Japanese in politics becomes keener. On all 
sides are rumors of combinations and party 
changes. Ina few days (July 1) the elections 
will take place, and the Japanese will then be 
committed to all the privileges and duties of 
representative government. The political and 
economic problems which have hitherto been 
deferred will then again press for a definite 
solution, The policy of hesitation and delay 
in the more important issues of state will have 
to be abandoned. The new experiment in gov- 
ernment must justify some of the aspirations 
of its friends, or the experiment will prove a 
failure. It may perhaps interest the readers 
of the Nation to get an outline of the actual 
political condition of Japan. 

The present Cabinet is confessedly a make- 
shift. The circumstances that gave it life are 
briefly these. Count Okuma, Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and a man of first-rate diplomatic 
ability, concluded a treaty, last October, for 
the complete opening up of Japan to for- 
eigners. The Japanese had long wished a 
change in their treaty relations; but a provi- 
sion in the treaty that foreigners in this country 
were to be under the jurisdiction of their own 
courts, and under no restraints whatever in 
business transactions, soon produced a revul- 
sion in the feelings of the Japanese. They 
were galled by the former provision, for the 
very natural reason that it placed them ona 
level with Turkey, Egypt, and other fourth- 
rate Powers. It clearly involved the premise 
that their courts could not be trusted to dis- 
pense even-handed justice. The second provi- 
sion aroused opposition because the Japanese 
feared that foreigners would overreach them 
in industrial enterprises. The huge capical in 
the hands of the English, directed by that tre- 
mendous energy and ruthlessness which cha- 
racterize all English mercantile ventures in the 
East, might easily, under equal conditions, 
wrest from the Japanese their more profitable 
industries. The feeling of hostility became 
more and more bitter, until finally the Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs resigned his portfolio, 
not, however, before one of a certain class of 
irresponsible political characters called soshi 
threw a bomb at him which was nearly fatal. 

A new Cabinet was formed in which neither 
Count Okuma nor his political followers hada 
seat. No political issues of any importance 
have since disturbed the country, though poli- 
tics in a sense has been eagerly discussed in 
every nook and corner of the nation, And 
there isan uneasy feeling in the air, as if no 
one were quite sure of his ground, The reason 
for this uncertainty is due partly to the un- 
stable economic conditions of the country, and 
partly to the failure of the Japanese to get 
their party organizations into working order. 

Japan is at present suffering from a partial 
failure of last year’s rice crop. The price of 
rice has been very high, averaging two or two 





and a half times its normal price. Such a rise 
in the price of an absolute necessary of life 
causes much more difficulty in a country like 
Japan than in any country of Europe or Ame- 
rica. Rice in Japan occupies a more important 
place as food than wheat does in America. 
There are no substitutes for rice, as there are 
for wheat in America or Europe, and, what is 
worse, the Japanese in case of ashort crop take 
to foreign rice with the greatest reluctance. A 
Japanese will eat Chinese or India rice only 
under the spur of absolute hunger. The Chi- 
nese rice seems to them inferior in every re- 
spect, and, so far as Americans can discrimi- 
nate in these matters, there is much to be said 
in favor of Japanese taste. The result of this 
fastidiousness, however, is that there is scarcely 
an assignable limit to the price of Japanese 
rice in case of a short crop. With very little 
importation, and with every one striving to get 
his daily share of domestic rice, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that ashortage of a few million 
koku, say one-eighth of the crop, may readily 
result in a doubling or even trebling of the 
price. The present high price of rice has caused 
discontent and even incipient riots in certain 
districts; and in a country like Japan, where 
the paternal form of government is established, 
there is a widespread disposition to throw the 
burden of public distresses on the shoulders of 
the Government. 

The position of various political parties has 
added to the feeling of uncertainty and dis- 
content. The essential peculiarity of old Ja- 
pan was loyalty to men instead of adhesion to 
principles, Each man must be faithful to his 
lord or master tbrough life and death, This 
state of things continues still to be the actuat- 
ing motive of political parties. One hears 
very little of parties distinguished by opposi- 
tion of priuciples or ideas, but much of parties 
headed by Count Okuma or Count Goto or 
Itagaki and others, The result is, that thus 
far it has been next to impossible to get parties 
formed which stand for different principles or 
policies of action. 

Parties there are in abundance, and they 
have even announced programmes, which to a 
degree are discriminating. There is the Kat- 
shin-to, or Progressive party, undeniably the 
strongest and best organized party in Japan. It 
has had a brilliant history in many ways. It 
was the party to champion the cause of a con- 
stitutional parliament and local self-govern- 
ment. It led inthe reforms of the currency 
and finance, and tried to take the lead in es- 
tablishing new treaties with foreign countries; 
but the latter feat proved too great, on account 
of the combined opposition of other parties, 
and it fell from its commanding position. 
There is the Jiyu-to, or Radical party, which 
stands for more vigorous reforms; it wishes to 
introduce trial by jury, more diffused fran- 
chise, to abolish Government interference with 
industry, and restrict the powers of the Gov- 
ernment in as many ways as possible. There 
is the Aikoku Ko-to, or Patriotic party, which 
likewise stands for the extension of political 
rights, All of these parties, however, are di- 
vided into sections, which are likely to oppose 
the general programme of the leaders. Be- 
sides these parties are the Daido Danketsu, or 
Combination party, whose motto is, ‘‘ United 
on great questions, differing on small”; and 
Chiusei-ha, or Conservative party, whose 
principle is the vague one of preserving Ja- 
panese from foreign customs and influences. 
All these parties, as stated before, have politi- 
cal platforms, but in most cases there is neither 
a sufficient amount of union nor difference to 
make them distinctive. Nor is the opposition 
greatest between the parties whose principles 
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differ most widely. Frequently, as in the case 
of the Daido Danketsu some years ago, Radi- 
cals and Conservatives were seen in the same 
camp. The real effective influence in the 
formation of parties is personal popularity, 
or at best a temporary enthusiasm, created by 
some fleeting public question, As soon as the 
lea .er is under a cloud, or the issue settled, par- 
ties disintegrate and Jose their character. 

The result is, there is little more than confu- 
sion as yet in Japanese party politics. Many 
of the most sensible persons, among whom are 
candidates for the House of Representatives, 
stand entirely aloof from party organization. 
The hope of the most advanced opinion is that, 
after the opening of the House of Representa- 
tives, public questions will arise to coalesce the 
numerous parties into two, and that these 
will be distinguished by opposition of well- 
defined political purposes, as are the parties of 
England and the United States. That this 
‘*consummation devoutly to be wished ” will 
be brought about before the meeting of the 
Representatives is scarcely likely. Even the 
approach of the elections, which it was hoped 
might bring about party amalgamation, has 
accomplished nothing. There has been talk of 
a union between the Liberal, Radical, and Pa- 
triotic parties, but thus far no successful union 
has resulted. 

It is probable, therefore, that many Inde- 
pendents wiil be elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. In Tokio, where there are twelve 
electoral districts, there is an independent 
candidate in nearly every district, and, if the 
signs are to be trusted, a fair number of them 
will be elected. In aJl this uncertainty there 
is at least one great advantage. The enemies 
of popular government, both Japanese and 
foreigners, have predicted violence and riots; 
but, from tbe very diffusion of power and ab- 
sence of party lines, it is likely that the election 
will go cff very quietly. There are charges of 
corruption and bribery which in some cases 
recall the corrupt practices of American poli- 
tics, but these charges have led to no Govern- 
ment interference. As a whole, for a people 
so liable to sudden enthusiasms as the Japa- 
nese, the country takes the advent of its first 
national election in undisturbed tranquillity, 

G. D. 


THE TUSCAN MAREMME. 
Rog, July 1, 1820. 


THE tenacity of the superstitions concerning 
the sanitary condition of Rome is a never-end- 
ing surprise tome. Not a year passes that I 
do not receive many inquiries as to the pos- 
sibility of coming safely to Rome in June, 
sometimes even in May, or how long one may 
stay in Rome without danger. The climate is 
not an exhilarating one even in winter, and the 
summer life is too much like existence in a 
Turkish bath; but, for a brief experience, 
Rome in July is not without its peculiar plea- 
sures if one has little or no work to do. But I 
was not prepared to find myself laboring un- 
der the same mistaken idea of the Italian cli- 
mate which I have so often tried to dispel with 
regard to that of Rome, as I discover myself to 
have been by a run through the Tuscan Ma- 
remme, or sea provinces, late in June. 

I confess that I had been a little nervous be- 
fore leaving, and made my first stage to Or- 
betello by the early train so as to have time 
to get away by the second if I found the place 
untenable, Murray describes the town as situ- 
ated in the great salt lake, ‘* the cause of the 
malaria in the surrounding country during the 
summer,” which is as curious a misstatement 
of the actual status as it was possible to make; 








for the town, as I found on investigation, is 
one of remarkable sanitary qualities, and is 
frequented as a summer bathing-place even by 
the Romans. When I want to obtain a rapid 
judgment of the intensity of malariaina place, 
I study the faces of the children in the streets, 
and I was reassured before reaching the inn, 
and asked for a room without hesitation, for a 
more rosy and robust lot of urchins than those 
of Orbetello I have not seen in Italy. I found, 
on further investigation, that in a prison of 
some importance containing 300 to 400 prison- 
ers, and a barrack giving quarters to a batta- 
lion of soldiers, there was not a single case of 
malarial fever, and none of the inhabitants 
take refuge in the mountains during the sum- 
mer. 
town where the population basin a more mark- 
ed degree that alertness and energetic deport 
ment which is a certificate of freedom 
malarial influences, 

It stands on the point of a long peninsula 
which projects into the shallow lake formed by 
the enclosure of the sea by two dunes, which 
have been thrown up by the surf from the two 
extremities of the island of Monte Argentaro, 
lying about two miles off from the mainland, 
and stands as nearly as may be in the middle 
of this sheet of salt water, in which the tide 
(auch as the Mediterranean furnishes) 
and ebbs through great fishing weirs set in the 
dunes. The iow lands along the shore and for 
a distance of half a mile back are no doubt 
malarious from the stagnation and drying up 
of the streams that come from the hills behind; 
but even there the terrors of malaria are enor- 
mously exaggerated, for the population, as we 


In fact, | have rarely been in an Italian 


from 


flows 


saw in driving through the district, show very 


few cases of the characteristic fever prostra- | 


tion. They were making their hay and hoeing 
their maize, and a large gang of men was at 
work cutting a new passage for the sea through 
the base of one of the dunes where the old one 
had become choked from the wash of the surf. 
Malaria there certainly is in that strip of land 
which is under the influence of the exhalations 
of the marshes formed along the shore; bu 

when we note the extreme recklessness of the 








laborers in the fields, throwing themselves | 


down to sleep out their siesta in any shade 
which is available after their dinners, utterly 
indifferent to all the precautions which are in 
dicated by the simplest prudence, we are only 
surprised that there is a population there 
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important naval position between Speczia and 
Naples. The population of all these places is 
a hardy fisherman stcck, whose robustness is 
proof enough that the sea air and malaria can 
not coexist, 

The surroundings of Orbetelio are of peculiar 
interest for the archwologist, and the polygo 
nal walls of the city are of unique importance 
from their showing the only instance (so far as 
Iam aware) of a Pelasgic city built out into 
the sea, It suggests the occupation of a lacus 
On of the ir 
reguiar quadrilateral of the present fortifica 


trine predecessor three sides 


tion the wall remains, and, except where the 
rubbish heap of the moderns bas covered the 
¢ j 


base of it, 


it rises out of the water lt is of the 


good period, well-worked with the hammer 


and faced with great precision, apparently be 
and Circeo 


longing to the epoch of Alatri 


The employment of it as the substructure of 
the Spanish fortifications of the seventeenth 
isthmus with an 
f that 


epoch, indicates the importance the site bad in 


century which now cover the 
intricate mass of works in the best style 
the contests between the Siennese, the French, 
and Philip IL, 


cient work, 


as Well as the solidity of the an 


sihestone, 


Constructed of a hard 
though of extremely unequal texture, the driy 


and spray of incalculable centuries bas left 


he 


t 
surface so carious that 1 was at first sight die 


rs 


posed to regard it asa shell limestone of marine 


deposit and friable, and the work of a com; 


ratively modern date; but when 


mneans to examine the stone selv, I found it 
almost flinty hardness and containin 


tt ert 


’ 
OL 


g no 
i that the carious 


shells or « SiS, Al 


“nh 


dition wassimply the work of time The stones, 
some of them of approximately sixty cubic feet 
in size, were, as | found in subsequent re 


searches, brought from the hills of the main 


land, and none of them from less than three or 


four miles away, as little or no loose stone oc 
curs nearer, 
Far mi 


feature of distingui 


re imposing, though presenting no 





ing novelty, are the Pe- 
lasygic bold 
bluff a few miles to the south and looking down 


ruins of Cosa, or Ansedonia, on a 


on the sea The ruins of a double gate, of 


larger proportions than is usual, and grooved 
of architectu- 


for a portcullis apparently, are 


| ral interest, and the height of the wall in some 


The railway station was, they told me, at one | 


time very unhealthy from the fevers, but when 
the Orbetellians made thei 
hills of Argentaro, and carried a main on & 
the station, so that pure drinking-water be 
came obtainable, the sanitary condition im- 
proved at once and greatly. 

When Garibaldi went 
from Talamone, just beyond 


to Marsala, he sailed 
the dune 


aqueduct fromm the | 


which | 


forms the northern limit of the Lake of Orbe- | 

, . s . " ! 
tello, and the fishermen of the latter place fur- | 
nished him with a considerable contingent of | 


volunteers; and he is today the popular idol 
All the streets are named after the 
the Italian emancipation, and, what generally 
goes with a healthy political tendency, clean 
streets and good school-houses distinguish the 
town. Inthe four days 1 passed there I did 
not see a beggar or a cripple from disease. A 
be suffering from 


} ‘ 
battles of 


large machine shop seems t 
the prevailing staguation in Italy, but beside 
it a branch forthe manufacture of ice is doing 
a driving business, It supplies the ice for the 
fishermen of the fishing ports of San Stefano 
and Port Ercole, situated at the outer ends of 
the two dunes, of which that of San Stefano 
is being strongly fortified in conjunction with 
Talamone on the main land, forming the only 





great t 


places is remarkable as well as its preservation ; 


but asa whole it is only another item in the 
ody of evidence of the power and pros- 
perity of a civilization whose name has disap- 
peared from history. Within a day’s drive 
of this point are the ruins of what must have 
been great cities to the number of more than a 
of which have lost their 
been inhabited since the 
formation of our oldest traditions. A magni- 


logen, even 


some 


names, and have not 


ficent piece of engineering work is to be seen 
below Cosa, and one which shows a knowledge 
of hydraulics equaltothat of to-day. It isa 
drain made to carry off the water from the low 
lands between the hill of Cosa and the main 
range, whose sea end terminates in a tunnel 
cut through the solid rock, with a cross-chan- 
nel cut in the rock also, so that the drain can- 
not be silted up by the wash of the sea, the two 
forming a T cut in the bluff with a wall defend- 
ing the tunnel from the direct attacks of the 
waves, It is not, however, of the period of 
the construction of Cosa, for the workmanship 
is distinctly chisel-work, the mark of the chisel 
being everywhere visible; but it must be prior 
to the Roman conquest. It is a work well 
worth a visit from any one who is interested in 
the arts of the ancients. It contains the his- 
tory of a long struggle with the elements, for it 
is clear that the drainage had been carried first 
through the low land close by, directly into the 
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sea, just as the people of Orbetello tried a few 
years ago to do a similar work; and that the 
engineers then found, as now, that the drain 
could not be kept from silting up, and that it 
had been seen, as later it is seen, that the drain 
must discharge into the deep sea; but the de- 
vice of leaving a wall of the natural rock mask- 
ing the mouth of the drain is one I have never 
seen elsewhere. The moderns, finding the drain 
necessary, had reopened it, but as the ancients 
did at first, through the beach, and had soon to 
accept the antique lesson and clear out the 
tunnel. W. J. 58. 





THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
DUCHESS OF ORLEANS. 

Paris, July 9, 1890. 
Ovr time is not fond of historical generali- 
ties and condensations, History has adopted 
the scientific method: it studies facts, it pre- 
fers what we call documents—that is to say, 
original letters, papers, memoirs. The ‘ Siécle 
de Louis XLV.’ is still read, because it is Vol- 
taire’s—with a perfection of clearness, simplici- 
ty, rapidity, which has seldorn been attained 
by any writer. But how many people read it 
twice? while you may read a hundred times, in 
a fragmentary manner,the Memoirs of Saint- 
Simon and the correspondence of Madame the 
Duchess of Orleans, the mother of the Regent. 
Madame and Saint-Simon will always re- 
main the permanent witnesses and, on many 
points, the permanent judges of the actors of 
the second half of the reign of Louis XLV. 
They will always be consulted; their judg- 
ments on men and things are invaluable. Of 
course they must be read with a critical spirit, 
as they had both strong prejudices; but their 
natures were fundamentally honest, they loved 
truth and righteousness, or what seemed to 
them righteousness. Their ideal was not the 
idea! of our time; but, such as it was, it stood 
well by them. It has always seemed extraor- 
dinary to me that Madame and Saint-Simon, 
who will be read in future ages when hundreds 
of other historians of the seventeenth century 
are forgotten, had both the most intense 
passion for rank; they never forgot for a mo- 
ment what was due to a royal highness or toa 
duke and peer; but let us add at once that if 
they insisted on their rights, they did notignore 
their duties; royal and aristocratic pride be- 
came for them a sort of virtue; it made them 
hate and despise what was low and ignoble. 
They both lived in the region of the mind 
where pride becomes dignity, truthfulness, and 
real excellence. Aristocracy ceases to be the 
characteristic of court life; it assumes its true 
character, it is the rule of the best. In this re- 
spect both Madame and Saint-Simon were emi- 
nently different from those who expected 
everything from the royal favor; they had not 
the spirit of Versailles, and they were thus able 
to judge Versailles, as it were, from the out- 

side, though they were an integral part of it. 
Madame had, besides, the advantage (I speak 
from the historical point of view) of being a 
foreigner; she was not blinded by the natural 
prejudices which inspire us with regard to 
those who belong to our race or family. She 
was the daughter of the Elector Palatine and of 
the Landgravine Charlotte of Hesse—Cassel, 
a thorough German, and a German of her 
time—a time when Germany had a number of 
small courts and of intellectual centres, with 
their independent and I might almost say their 
domestic life. Her father had suffered defeat 
at the battle of the White Mountains, and lost 
at the same moment the crown of Bohemia and 
his electorate. He spent some years in Hol- 
land and in England, with his uncle Charles 
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I,, and returned to Germany after the Peace 
of Westphalia (1648). Madame was born in 
1652; her father and mother did not live well 
together, and Madame was really educated by 
her aunt, Sophia of Hanover, She remained 
with her from 1659 till 1663, at which time she 
returned to Heidelberg. She left Heidelberg 
in 1671, at the age of nineteen, to go to France, 
where she became the wife of Monsieur the 
brother of the King. 

Tne two persons who really formed her mind 
were her father and her aunt Sophia. Her 
father contracted a morganatic marriage with 
the Baroness Louise of Degenfeld. He was of 
a gay and lively disposition, economical, a 
good father, very tolerant in religious matters, 
fond of the theatre, especially of the English 
theatre; he knew well the English, Italian, and 
French languages. He was much attached to 
his sister Sophia, who is well known by her 
Memoirs, [I have had occasion to speak of her 
at some length in my review of a good book by 
M. Horric de Beaucaire, ‘Eléonore Desmier 
d’Olbreuse, Duchesse de Zell.’ The Duchess 
Sophia appears in her relations with Eleonore 
d@’Oibreuse as very vindictive, aristocratic in 
the extreme, yet fond of jokes, even of coarse 
jokes, 

The principal correspondent of Madame was 

her aunt Sophia. Leopold Ranke was the first 
to draw attention to these letters, and gave 
some extracts from them in his ‘ Franzésische 
Geschichte.’ In a new edition of Madame’s 
correspondence, just edited in three volumes by 
M. Ernest Jaeglé, professor of German at the 
military college of Saint-Cyr, we have now for 
the first time the whole of this correspond- 
ence. M. Jaeglé visited for this object the ar- 
chives of Hanover, where these letters form 
twenty-four bundles, One hundred and fifty 
inedited letters have been translated from the 
original. To these are added a few which are 
in the royal library of Hanover (fonds Leib- 
nitz). M. Bodeman had already used this fonds 
in his ‘ Brief wechsel zwischen Leibnitz und der 
Herzogin Eiisabeth Charlotte von Orleans in 
den Jahren 1715 und 1716.’ 

The letters written by Madame to her balf- 
sisters and brothers the Palatine Raugrafen 
have been published by M. Holland. Prof. Var- 
rentrap of Marburg searched for the letters 
which she wrote to her father and mother; he 
supposes that the letters to the Electress Char- 
lotte were burned, a3 well as those which were 
written to her father; one only of these lasthas 
been found. Among the regular correspond- 
ents of Madame was the eldest of the daughters 
ot Monsieur, by his first marriage, the Queen of 
Spain, first wife of Charles II., and afterwards 
first wife of Philip V. None of these letters 
have been found in the Spanish archives; we 
may also consider as lost the letters of Madame 
to the second wife of Charles II., the Marie of 
Victor Hugo’s ‘ Ruy Blas,’ and to the Duchess 
of Este, her sister. 

In the archives of Hanover are fortunately 
preserved, in a magnificent folio, many ex- 
tracts of the letters which Madame, after the 
death of Louis XIV., wrote to the Princess of 
Wales, between 1715 and 1720 (‘Auszug aus 
Madame, Duchesse d'Orléans, an ihre koénig- 
liche Hoheit die Prinzessin von Wallis in den 
Jahren 1715 bis 1720 abgelassenen Schreiben,’ 
ete.). Geheimrath von Praun published these 
extracts in Strasbourg in 1789, under the title of 
‘ Anekdoten vom franzésischen Hofe, vorziig- 
lich aus den Zeiten Ludwigs XIV. und des Duc 
Regent, aus Briefen der Mad, d’Orléans.’ A 
year before this publication, a French trans- 
lation, which is now rather rare, appeared, 
under the title ‘ Fragments de lettres originales 
de Madame Charlotte Elisabeth de Bav.ére, 





veuve de Monsieur, frére unique de Louis XIV.’ 
(Paris, 1788). 

Madame had a second correspondent in 
Hanover in the person of Herr von Harling, 
who had become the husband of her former 
governess, Friiulein von Offeln. In 1791, the 
letters to Harling appeared at Danzig with 
this title ; ‘ Bekenntnisse der Prinzessin Elisa- 
beth Charlotte, aus ihren Original-Briefen,’ In 
1820, there appeared in Leipzig a lifeof Madame 
with extracts of her letters, and in 1523 we 
note in Paris the ‘Mémoires extraits de la 
correspondance allemande de la Duchesse 
d'Orléans.’ Several editions of these Memoirs 
appeared in succession. The correspondence 
with the Raugrafen, which was kept in the 
archives of the Counts of Degenfeld, at Eybach 
in Wiirtemberg, was only brought to light in 
1843 by Wolfgang Menzel, in the Bibliothek 
of the Literary Union at Stuttgart. Brunet 
gave a French translation of it in 1853, and in 
1855 he published a more complete edition. 

We must consider the edition which has now 
appeared as far superior to all the incomplete 
editions which we have mentioned in detail. 
We doubt if much more can be found in the 
archives of the various countries where Ma- 
dame had correspondents. The letters have 
been arranged in their chronological order ; 
an excellent index makes research easy. If 
there is anything to criticise, it is the transla- 
tion itself. It seems to me that M. Jaeg!¢ has 
been a little too careful to keep the German- 
isms of Madame intact. ‘There is a sort of 
affectation in saving, for instance, ‘‘ Sa Dilec- 
tion” (a translation of the German Duich- 
laucht), where he could easily have said Son 
Altesse, especially when the persons in question 
are princes of the royal family of France. 
The notes are exact and numerous, but they 
are too meagre; perhaps the publisher was 
afraid of augmenting the dimensions of his 
volume. 

Such as it is, this publication will remain, we 
are inclined to believe, for a long time the 
standard edition of Madame’s correspondence, 
Though I have read it over and over again in 
Brunet’s edition, 1 have gone through these 
volumes with as much pleasure as if all its mat- 
ter was new to me. There is a fresbness in 
Madame’s sensations and emotions which gives 
the reader a perpetual pleasure. Her powers 
of indignation are inexhaustible. She is all 
the time like a bird ina strange nest. She 
is touching at times—when she speaks, for in- 
stance, of the hours which she passed, in the 
early morning, on the hilis of Heidelberg, eat- 
ing cherries and dry bread. She loves her 
dear Palatinate ; how could she like and ad- 
mire those who devastated it‘ The glories 
of Versailles do not blind her. She hates the 
Jesuits, and hypocrites of all sorts. She re- 
mains a Protestant at heart ; she falls asleep 
during the sermons she is made to hear. She is 
a German also, but she can admire, she even 
loves, Louis XLV., the most courteous of kings, 
who never fails to treat her with due regard and 
with kindliness, Sheis passionately fond of ber 
son, but she never forgives him his mésalliance, 
his marriage with a natural daughter of the 
King. She sees in this unfortunate union the 
cause of all the disorders, not only of the Regent, 
but of the Regent’s daughters, She bates Mme. 
de Maintenon, and speaks of her sometimes in 
the coarsest manner. Dress the Misanthrope of 
Molére in woman’s clothes, place him in the 
French Court of the seventeenth century, 
among all the Fhilintes who are content to 
float with the tide of immorality and of cor 
ruption, and you have Madame. Sheis as elo 
quent, as unreasonable, as arbitrary, as un- 
teachable as Moliére’s Misanthrope, as misera- 
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ble also, and incapable of putting her own 
mind and her own heart at rest; she is at the 
same time comical and tragical, almost ridicu- 
lous and almost sublime. Her tough and ro 
bust nature resists all the soft and enervating 
influences of the most refined Court. Her no- 
tion of duty is simple, even narrow, but no 
woman ever had it and preserved it so entire, 
and under so many difficulties, 


Correspondence. 
THE SEX OF SILVER. 
To THE EpIToR oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Apropos of your editorial on ‘‘ The 
Mythology of Silver,” in your issue of July 
17, 1890, and as throwing light on the vexed 
question of the sex of this deity of the 
American people, I send you the enclosed car- 
toon, reprinted in the Aansas City Times 
from the Rocky Mountain News. 
it does from the very heart of the silver re- 
gion, and prepared presumably by an earnest 
devotee of the deity in question, it would seem 
to be very persuasive authority in favor of the 
opinion that silver is of the female sex. 

It also, though most probably without hav- 
ing been so intended by the draughtsman, 
gives a clear idea of the effect of the adop- 
tion of the free coinage policy, had the Se- 
nate Silver Bill become a law. ‘ Mr. Gold 
Dollar” would undoubtedly have been *‘ off his 
feet” in a short time after the inauguration of 
such a policy. Very truly, 

A. RR. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., July 20, 1890 


Notes. 


Coming as 


STROTHER. 


MACMILLAN & Co, will reprint from the 
Collected Works of Edward Fitzgerald, pub- 
lished last year, the ‘ Rubdiydt’ of Omar 
Khayyam; and the first volume of ‘ Principles 
of Economics,’ by Prof. Alfred Marshall. 

‘The White Mountains,’ by the Rev. Julius 
H. Ward, will be issued at once by D. Apple 
ton & Co. 

Harper & Bros. will add to their series of 
translations from foreign authors Giovanni 
Verga’s ‘ The House by the Medlar-Tree,’ Eng- 
lished by Mary A, Craig, with an introduction 
by Mr. Howells. 

Mr. Frank Vempster Sherman will publish, 
through Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in the au- 
tumn, a new volume of poems entitled * Lyrics 
for a Lute.’ 

Mr. Herbert Ward’s ‘Five Years with the 
Congo Cannibals’ will be held back by th 
publishers, Robert Bonner’s Sons, till October 
1. 

Mr. Frank Vincent’s ‘In and Out of Central 
America’ (Appletons) is a little book in the 
author’s now well-marked style—that of a hur- 
ried though sharp-eyed traveller, who gives 
his note-books in full, without troubling him- 
self over native authorities or thinking the peo- 
ples he writes about worth careful study. The 
“out” part of the book—nearly one-half— 
ranges from Cambodia and Siam to Brazil and 
the Antilles, 

The sixth volume of Mr. 
Ford’s edition of the ‘ Writin 
ton’ (Putnams) covers the period August 
1777-April 30, 1775, with the capture of Bur- 
goyne, the loss of Philadelphia, and the rigors 
of Valley Forge, where, it is well to be re- 
minded, on December 25, 1777, had in 


Worthington C, 
gs of Washing- 





“we 


camp not less than 2,895 men unfit for duty by 
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reason of their being barefoot and otherwise 
naked.” 
way cabal, and the trouble with foreign ad 
venturers in the army 
(there was even some friction over Lafayette) ; 


Add to this distress the Gates Con- 


seeking commands 
on the other hand, the invaluable accession of 
Kalb, Steuben, Pulaski, and Kosciuszko. The 
most important piece in the volume is a com 
plete copy of Washington's paper to a Com- 
mittee of Congress touching the reorganization 
of the army. On p, 547 there is an interesting 
foot-note on the employment of colore! troops 
in Rhode Island, and Col. John Laurens’s pro 
posal to try the same thing in Virginia, as it 
would ‘| 
prived of the rights of mankind to a state 


‘advance these who are unjustly de 
which would be a proper gradation between 
abject slavery and perfect liberty.” 
Mr. Andrew Clark's edition of 
W ood’s * Survey of the Antiquities o 
of Oxford’ (1661 
just 
churches and religious houses, 


f the 
66) deals in the second volume, 


issued from the Clarendon Press, with 
Comparatively 
little labor bad to be expended upon the origi 
nal chapters for this reprint. A map express 
ly compiled for the volume shows the aca 
demical and ecclesiastical buildings definitely 
stated to have been in Oxford in M40. There 
is a selective index, which the general index in 
the concluding volume will supplant. 

‘Au Sud & au Nord,’ by 


Hachette et Cie. ; 


Xavier Marmier 
York: F, =: 


Christern), is a hodge-podge of scraps from all 


New 


sources On a great variety of tepics which have 


norelation to each other or to the title of the 





book. It resembles nothing so much as an ol 
fashioned magazine or school-reader; indeed, 
the only use which it is fit to serve is as a 


f French, t 


whom one can safely give it, as it isquite harm 


reader for young people learning 


less, although without any literary value. As 
arepertory of useful information it is not en- 
tirely reliable, for in reproducing Sydoey 


Smith’s celebrated passage con 


taxes an Englishman has to pay, it 








hint that the conditions therein described have 
been entirely done away with, 

‘Die Achten-Lini’ is a slight musica 
vellette by J. Dedekind (Brunswick I 
Goeritz; New York: Westermann), having a 
strong family resemblance to all sica 
stories, from ‘Consuelo’ dow: It is marked 
by the same lachrymose sentimentality and 
the same excessive idolatry nusi 
that make books of this cl lu 
to readers who are not ready to throw over 

ard all sense portion in judging of 
human life in capacities. It is in 
tended as a memorial of a Gert 


ionna, Caroline F 


trait (given asa front 





ing, hardly justifi 


beauty. 


i 


which the author celebrates 
‘ Experimental Science, by George M. Hop 


Munn & Co.), is ¢ 
ay 


} } } lett .¢ 
a DOOR Which Willattract 


interested in physical 
risa well-kn 


> auth wh 


American, and much 
s volume has appeared 


he columns of that paper, 
and arranging his articles 
form, Mr. Hop- 


ble service to experi 


systematic 





mental physics ; for not only aoes his book of- 


fer an excellent mea r becoming practical 


le syraint th the 
ly acquainted with the z 
molt ineir * + vr? 
&Na pribecipies 4 
' 
I 


ingenuity and effectiveness of the experiments 
which it describes, and the simplicity of much 
employed in their perform- 


interest of many who find 


of the apparatus 
ance, must incite the 


the usual text-book description forbidding and 





10st important facts | 


} ' 
natural philosophy, but the 








its experiments impossible. Moreover, the book 
is fuil of suggestiveness to teachers of physics 
in their pre; un for class room demonstra 
tion, The author took the precaution to per 
form nearly all the experiments at the time of 
writing, so that the reader ry depend upon 
that accuracy of detail which will insure su 
cess in their repetition The NN) or TU) et 
cravings, most of which were made expressly 
for the text, form a special feature and ca: t 
be too highly praised All the usual subjects 
of natural philosophy are fully treated, and 
there are also exce nt \ ® l 
lantern projecii and hanica era 
tion the last containing ALLY t 
tions for Working in glass, s t 
and other matters of practica ant a 
Mr. FP. Vanderbilt Spade New | 5 
wick, N. J., bas printed his wea , } ’ 
tt interval [N47 “A f riva ‘ 
tior It Ss “Ss { il Vea t 
from [ss the max ‘ 
peratures and the | pita are 
Phe monthly totals « ‘ ‘ ‘ t ex 
tre s of te i 4 t . ta 
end of t vi M spa ws Mow 
continued s observa “ fa 
sigh but his 4 t sy be k py bw a 
\ gf 1, Mr. 4 \ M . ‘ e 
struments are give i t ‘ 
tation Ss 4% os t s 
years tl tota as bes Yous . 
’ .) The \ " 
mot cle i eex $ 
ary ~ i 1 ‘ t v . x x 
absolute range of V 
The Fossil | 1 sof Sail : t 
teresting pals t l ‘ t ‘ 
iry forma ~ Se i Seu f 
thirty-five pages and two plates, f t 
eighth annual report of % rector of ¢ 
United States Ge al Survey 
x “ mn else w be sev si a. f < 
x six Ww xe 1 a ‘ These ¢ Ta 
butterflies ar ex genera Ww i 
t Ving aftin $s: nz tropica .w t 
iS In AC i with er evide { PO} i 
tions ring t tertiary c earer tine 
poles t press act att F 
. Sy S poSsess ha r s eatu { 
VY rankitr J. oes e t ving 
atrophy *} ‘ * os } eX 
Moves the author to say +) st therefore 
nf the }! [s r of at acceleratior 
1 pt t when butterfiles first appeared 
f the existence atte sata far earlier 
per than we vet know them In the al 
se of any Pp f that suc cceierat ‘ 
s or has occurred, we s i etl it 
ter alternative, and sear for butterflies in 
uch lower formations 
Part 8 of the ‘ Handworterbuch der Staats 
wissenscbaften’ (Westermann) is stiy taken 
up with the last part of the long article on 
banking, and with articles relating to the pea- 


sant class, embracing rural economy generally, 


of the emanci 


and more especialiy the history 

pation of agricultural laborers from serfdom 
aud other forms of bondage in various coun 
tries, mong the countries embraced in the 
list is Japan, which is treated by Dr. Inazo 
Ota-Nitobe, who writes German very well, 


and is the author of a work, published in Ber- 


lin, on Japanese land tenure. He describes the 
changes brought about by the abolition of the 
feudal! system in IS71, the chief among them 
being that the tillers of the soil, instead of pay- 
ing a tribute in kind to the feudal lord, now 
pay a money tax to the State, and are at liber- 


ty to sell or mortgage their holdings. The ef- 


fects of the reform have not been altogether 
beneficial, many of the farmers being hopeless- 
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ly in debt, while the rice crop, being no longer 
under inspection, has deteriorated in quality, 
in the anxiety to increase its quantity. 

Maps of the South Pole, of the western half 
of Polynesia and the Pacific Ocean, and of 
Eastern China, Corea, and Japan, make up 
Part 23 of the new edition of ‘Stieler’s Hand- 
Atlas’ (Gotha: Perthes; New York: Wester- 
mann). Each plate comprises several side- 
maps. 

The ‘ Contributions to American Education- 
al History,’ edited for the Bureau at Washing- 
ton by Dr. Herbert B, Adams, have just been 
extended by a monograph on the History of 
Education in Alabama, by Willis G. Clark of 
Mobile. As this State had in its present terri- 
tory only 3,481 white inhabitants in 1810, it 
may be supposed that Mr. Clark’s tale is some- 
what meagre. He fills, however, nearly 300 
pages, with the usual illustrations. 

The latest of the Publications of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, Baltimore, is a 
double number, consisting of (1) ‘‘ The Canal 
and the Railway,” with a note on the develop- 
ment of railway passenger traffic, by Prof. E. 
J. James; and (2) ‘‘ Canals and their Economic 
Relation to Transportation,” by Prof. Lewis 
M. Haupt. 

The late Gen. Frémont was engaged at the 
time of his death on a paper for the Century 
Magazine's forthcoming series on the Cali- 
fornia Gold-Hunters, It will be completed by 
Mrs. Frémont. A portrait of the Pathfinder, 
after an early daguerreotype, will appear in 
the September issue, 

In the July number of the Library Journal 
attention is called to the endeavor of the New 
York Library Club to compile a Library Ma- 
nual of New York city and vicinity which, for 
the first time, will reveal the extent and cha- 
racteristic collections of the upwards of 125 
libraries hereabouts, with their upwards of 
two million volumes. The fifth inquiry of the 
Club’s circular reads: ‘‘ General character of 
the Library ” ; and the seventeenth: ‘‘ Specify 
field in which the Library is strong: specialties 
if any, and character and extent of any spe- 
cial collections.” These are of the first im- 
portance to students, Other inquiries relate to 
conditions of use, catalogues, rate of growth, 
etc., etc, 

We read in the Bollettino of the National 
Central Library at Florence of the publication 
of vol. i. of the national edition of Galileo's 
Works from the MSS. preserved in that libra- 
ry. Only five hundred copies are printed, and 
none are for sale, distribution to learned socie- 
ties the world over being confided to the Min- 
ister of Education. A smaller and less costly 
edition, however, will eventually be brought 
out for the public at large. The same library 
has just acquired a remarkable collection of 
notices concerning persons, families, districts, 
and events in Tuscany, gathered from printed 
books, codices, and MSS, in the Florentine li- 
braries and archives by the late Gargano Gar- 
gani, who died last year at the age of sixty- 
nine. It is styled ‘Il Poligrafo Toscano,’ and 
is extremely voluminous. Finally, we are told 
of two bibliographies—one tentative, of arts 
and trade corporations, by G, Gonetta, in his 
forthcoming ‘ Storia delle Associazioni di pre- 
videnza in Italia’ ; the other, very copious, of 
Italian helminthology, in three parts, viz., an 
author-catalogue, a systematic catalogue of 
worms, and a chronologic history of the science 
in the peninsula. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has decided 
that the blocks of Mr. Cole’s woodcuts for the 
Century are not works of art, and are therefore 
subject toa duty of 35 per cent. ad valorem, 
which amounts to nearly $100 on each block. 





It would be interesting to have the definition 
of art which expresses the conception of it by 
the Secretary. A copy of any work of art is 
not a work of art, clearly, for the engraving 
of Mr. Cole is only a copy on wood capable of 
being multiplied; but if it is not art, then all 
the academies of the Old World are ignorant 
of art, for the engraver is recognized as one of 
the artists who may even be accorded the 
Grand prix de Rome with the painters, the 
sculptors, the architects, and the musicians; 
and certainly no school of art in the world 
would agree with the Secretary in his decision 
that Cole’s engravings are notart. It is said 
of a foolish French King that he once declared 
himself independent of the grammar of his 
language, but it is reserved for an American 
Secretary of the Treasury to declare his inde- 
pendence of the dictionary and the opinions of 
the experts in art. Seriously, this is getting 
funny; the Secretary probably does not know 
the difference between a prccess block and an 
engraving. The photographers have been dis- 
cussing the question whether photography is 
art or not, but the doubt is solved for them, 
since if Cole’s work is not art, no form of repro- 
duction can be. 


—On the title-page of the twenty-second vol- 
ume of the ‘ Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy ’ (Macmillan), the name of Sidney Lee ap- 
pears for the first time in conjunction with 
that of Leslie Stephen. Mr. Lee’s name is 
less well known than his chief’s; it is not, for 
example, included (as yet—there will be a sup- 
plement) in Gubernatis’s ‘ Dictionnaire Inter- 
national des Ecrivains du Jour,’ now in the 
letter P. His contributions, many of them im- 
portant, show his field to be the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, with a preference for 
the poets. Mr. Stephen’s principal article in 
vol. xxiii. is on Thomas Gray, whose other 
talents than the poetic are so little appre 
ciated. We do not allude to his letters, of 
which Mr. Stephen says that they are ‘‘all 
but the best in the best age of letter-writ- 
ing.” The historian Grote, we believe, re- 
ceives in nine pages more attention than any 
other personage in this volume, and it is re- 
corded that the weight of his brain (49.75 oz.) 
* was surprisingly small for a man of his sta- 
ture and size of head.” Jobn Richard Green 
is the most eminent of those whose death oc- 
curred on this side of the imaginary line (1880) 
at which the Dictionary halts. Another ex- 
ception is Thomas Hill Green (briefly sketched 
by Mr. Stephen); a third, that energetic Lord 
Mavor of Dublin, journalist and M. P., Edward 
Dwyer Gray; a fourth, Edmund Gurney, the 
light of the Psychical Research Society ; a fifth, 
W. R. Greg, and a sixth, his son, Percy Greg, 
whose inherited pessimism was concentrated 
upon the United States, of which he attempted 
to write the history from the Confederate 
point of view. He is well styled an ‘‘ embittered 
adversary of the American Union,” inspite of a 
**tender vein of lyrical poetry.” An odd Ame- 
rican connection is furnished by James Pierre- 
pont Greaves, an English mystic, who died in 
1842 ‘at Alcott House, Ham, so named after 
Amos Bronson Alcott, the American transcend- 
entalist, with whom he had a long correspond- 
ence.” Other names possessing a cisatlantic in- 
terest are Grenville, to whom we were indebted 
for the Stamp Act, and to that extent for in- 
dependence; Gen. Charles Grey, who routed 
Gen. Anthony Wayne; John Greenwood, a 
Bostonian, who became in Europe a distin- 
guished portrait-painter; and the Quaker phi- 
lanthropist, Joseph John Gurney, whose visit 
to this country in 1840 was an event in his own 
denomination, and was attended with some 








honors from statesmen at Washington not 


averse to attracting the Quaker vote. The 
volume opens with the Gray tribe, embraces 
the Greens in their diverse spellings, and ends 
with Haighton, and we may be pretty sure 
that it marks the middle term of the great se- 
ries in which it belongs, and whose execution 
is truly beyond praise, as the labor spent upon 
it is, we fear, at the best, beyond any adequate 
reward. 


—Two publications of unusual interest are 
added to the “Tudor Library” (London: 
David Nutt), The first is a reprint of Sir 
Tbomas More’s translation and paraphrases 
from Giovanni Picodella Mirandola, It includes 
his nephew’s biography of the philosopher, 
three of his letters, his interpretation of Psalm 
xvi., his twelve rules of a Christian Life, his 
twelve points of a Perfect Lover, and his de- 
precatory hymn to God. An admirable intro- 
duction, describing the career and the character 
of the thought of Pico, together with ample 
notes, is furnished by the editor, Mr. J. M. 
Rigg. The selections made by Sir Thomas 
More give mainly the spirit of piety which 
governed Pico’s Christian life, and in the prose 
portion there is much fine sincerity expressed 
with the ancient dignity and largeness of the 
English tongue. In the poems, which are ex- 
panded, for the mest part, from Pico’s prose, 
there is more crudeness, with only an occa- 
sional good line, but the same pious feeling 
controls all of them, the ‘‘twelve points ofa 
Perfect Lover” being applied solely to 
the love of God. The edition, which is very 
handsomely printed and made, is limited to 
500 copies. The second publication is of very 
different and much greater interest. Itisa re- 
print of Angel Day’s version, through Amyot’s 
French translation of the old Greek romance 
of ‘Daphnis and Chloe,’ from the unique ori- 
ginalin the Huth Library. From Amyot the 
Elizabethans also took Heliodorus and North’s 
Plutarch, but the popularity of pastorals ra- 
ther than of Amyot probably accounts for 
Angel Day’s attempt to English the idyllic 
romance in 1587, He interpolated into it a 
‘* Shephard’s Holiday,” in which the swains 
sing in succession the praises of ‘‘ Our Eliza,” 
with much better good-will than poetry. The 
prose of the book, however, though often com- 
plicated and long-drawn-out, is constantly 
visited by the Elizabethan felicity, and suffi- 
ciently ornamented besides with Arcadian 
phrase, to make the work a treasure-trove. Of 
the well-known story, so long classical in the 
French of Amyot, but never naturalized in 
English, it is superfluous to speak. It belongs 
with the true pastoral, with the naiveté of the 
primitive love tale, with ‘ Aucassin and Nico- 
lette.’ Many passages of charming feeling, of 
pretty orchard and fountain scenes, of true ro- 
mantic adventure, of the wanton naked child 
in the Greek idyls, and the cave of the nymphs 
that is almost Renaissance in flavor, of strange 
battle, shipwreck, and rustic humor, could be 
cited to tempt the reader, with their original 
beauty and the sweetness of the phrase, often 
struggling with the awkward vehicle of Angel 
Day’s language, but also often shining out clear 
and pure. The volume will find great favor 
witb lovers of Elizabethan literature, and the 
editor, Joseph Jacob, has given a sufficient ac- 
countof the history of the romance in his In- 
troduction. This edition is also of 500 copies, 


—A second edition of Dr. Otto Schrader’s 
‘Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte,’ revised 
and enlarged, has been made accessible to the 
English public through an excellent translation 
by Mr. F, B. Jevons, under the title of ‘ Pre- 
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historic Antiquities of the Aryan Peoples’ 
(Scribner & Welford). As we have just given 
at some length an account of the present state 
of the Aryan question in a notice of Canon 
Taylor’s ‘ Origin of the Aryans,’ we have only 
space now to call attention to the merits of 
this learned treatise, which approaches the 
subject by a combination of philological and 
archeological investigation. The work is di- 
vided into four parts. The firsttwo are purely 
philological, and are devoted to the history of 
linguistic pkilology, and to an explanation of 
the method and the principles of criticism of 
research by means of language and history. 
The last two are archeological, and treat of 
the first appearance of the metals, especially 
among the Indo-Germanic peoples, and of the 
Primeval Period, considered under the several 
headings of animals and plants, agriculture, 
computation of time, food and drink, cloth- 
ing, dwellings, traffic and trade, culture, in- 
cluding the prehistoric monuments, and espe- 
cially the Swiss lake-dwellings, the family and 
the state, and religion. The concluding chap- 
ter is devoted to the question of the original 
home of the Aryans, in which the author finds 
the prehistoric place of union between the 
Eastern and Western Indo-Europeans in the 
South Russian steppes, about half-way up the 
Volga. An index of authors quoted, and 
complete indexes, by different languages, 
of all the various works cited, add greatly 
to the utility of this valuable and scholarly 
work, 


—M. Edouard Rod began in the Revue Bleue 
of June 14 what promises to be a series of dis- 
tinctly interesting articles under the title of 
‘** Les Idées Morales du Temps Présent.” These 
articles will appear not consecutively, but at 
irregular intervals, and will be devoted to the 
opinions in regard to some great moral ques- 
tions of several writers who, though their 
works may differ widely in respect of form, 
may be heid to be in one way or another guides 
of modern thought. M. Rod seeks to find what 
solution such writers have given to moral 
problems like these: Do men depend on a su- 
pernatural power? Do they pursue an end, 
and, if so, what end? What is le bien? To 
what rule of conduct is one bound to submit his 
life? All these are questions which, he thinks, 
are coming back again more and more every 
year into the foreground of literature. There 
is one obvious danger that attends a task such 
as that which M. Rod attempts, and that is the 
risk of piecing together bit by bit a moral sys- 
tem out of passages gathered here and there 
from an author’s work, and so furnishing him 
with a body of doctrine, a hard-and-fast mo- 
rality, which he would not recognize as his 
own when he sawit. M. Rod, one is glad to 
see, perceives this danger clearly, and does his 
best to lessen it by a note of warning at the 
bottom of his first page. He will avoid as 
much as possible, he says, introducing any fac- 
titious cohesion between the ideas, often frag- 
mentary and sometimes contradictory, of his 
authors, ‘‘ Not one of them has a morale in 
the systematic sense of the word; what we 
must look for are opinions—sometimes even less 
than that, simple indications, uncertain don- 
nées. Taken out of the body of his work, these 
indications and these données may perhaps 
take on a signification more doctrinal and 
more absolute than they really have in the au- 
thor’s thought.” Whatever may be the mea- 
sure of success that M. Rod attains in avoid- 
ing the risk that ke points out, at the least 
he has treated his readers very fairly in ap- 
prising them of it and running up a danger 
signal, 





BROWN’S BEGINNINGS OF KENTUCKY. 

The Political Beginnings of Kentucky: A 
Narrative of Public Events bearing on the 
History of that State up to the Time of its 
Admission into the American Union. By 
John Mason Brown. John P. 
Morton & Co,, 1889, 


Louisville: 


IN this monograph, published under the au- 
spices of the Filson Club, the main thesis ex- 
pounded by Littell in his‘ Political Transac. 
tions in and concerning Kentucky, from the 
first settlement thereof until it became an in- 
dependent State,’ is reaffirmed, with the addi- 
tion of new and valuable materials drawn from 
before unpublished letters, from the archives of 
the Spanish Government, from the colonial re- 
cords of Canada, and from many other origi- 
nal sources. The tract of Littell, we learn, bas 
become rare, and it was well to reéxamine its 
political point of view in a purely historical 
spirit. Instructive as it may be for the docu- 
ments it preserves, and interesting as it cer- 
tainly is for the cross-light it sheds on a criti- 
cal period in our Western annals, it must yet 
take rank, in poiut of form, as a purely po 
lemical pamphlet, compiled under the fervors 
of the controversy which came to a white heat 
at the West during the year 1806, when the 
manceuvres of Aaron Burr and the counter-ir 
ritants of his Federalist foes had stirred up 
afresh the live coals deposited at an early date 
in the ashes of Kentucky politics. 

The elements of political history in Ken- 
tucky are vivid and picturesque beyond those 
of any other Western State, compounded as 
those elements are from heroic adventures pe- 
culiar to its early settlers, from wild forays 
and Indian raids on the border, from secret 
intrigues of Spanish and British emissaries, 
from popular discontents arising between the 
trans-Alleghany district and the parent State 
of Virginia, from factional fights in its home 
politics, from radical agitations nourished by 
its *‘ Democratic Societies,” and especially 
from that long struggle for the rights of in- 
dependent Statehood which, in one phase or 
another, extended from 1782 to 172, and which 
led to the formal assemblage of eight separate 
conventions. The traces of this chronic politi- 
cal unrest may be discerned in the over- 
ready symyatby that was given by certain of 
the Kentucky “ patriots” to the 
propagandisin of Genét, to the nullifying 
‘* Resolutions of ‘98 and ‘9¥,” and, at a later 
date, to the covert schemes of Aaron Burr, 
when, in 1806, that wily adventurer broke 
through all the toils that were set for him by 
Joseph Hamilton Daveiss, his Federalist prose- 
cutor. And the traces of this same political 
unrest have been permanently preserved for 
us in the fierce polemic of Humpbrey Mar- 
shall’s ‘ History of Kentucky,’ which, as pub- 
lished in 1812, did but give literary form and 
plausible logic to the extreme Federalist view 
of the transactions that marked the political 
beginnings of Kentucky. 

It was contended by Marshall that the Re 
publican founders of Kentucky were involved 
for years in some sort of guilty confederacy 
with the Spanish authorities at New Orleans 
or with the Spanish Minister at New York ; 
that in pursuit of this confederacy, beginning, 
it may be, with temporary commercial ar- 
rangements, inspired by private gain, they had 
not scrupled, in the end, to plot with Spanish 
agents for the permanent political severance 
of the Western country from the States of the 
Atlantic border; that these disloyal plots were 
nurtured and sustained by Spanish bribes, and 
that their disastrous issue was defeated only 
by the resolute antagonism of a few faithful 


Gallican 








citizens who dragged the melitated treason 
into the hight of day. 

It is the aim of Col. John Mason 
show that these inculpations of Marshall are 
utterly without foundation. 
purpose he is animated alike by a personal and 
by a patriotic motive, 


Krown to 
To this defensive 


His distinguished an- 
cestor, Jobn Brown, was not only the honored 
friend of Jefferson and Madison, but was also 
called to play the foremost part in the politi 
cal beginnings of Kentucky. He Ken- 
tucky’s representative in the Legislature of 


was 
Virginia, her district delegate in the Conti 
nental Congress, her favorite counsellor in the 
primary 
chosen Senator for the first twelve years after 
the admission of Kentucky the 
The author of this monograph maintains that 


assemblies of the people, and her 


into Union 
no man among the contemporaries who acted 
with Jobn Brown in the early political trans 
actions of Kentucky 
or suspected "’ that Brown or Inres, or any of 


“ever knew or believed 


those who followed their lead, ‘* had ever en 


tertained a thought other than that of enter 


ing the Union as a sovereign State, or « 


ught” Is 
while a 


plan inconsistent with that th 


that 
of the Continental 


is admitted Brown, member 
Congress, frequently bad 
interviews with Gardoqul, the Spanish Minis 
litical re’ations 


of Kentucky with the Mississippi River; that 


ter, on the commercial and yx 
Gardcqui offered alluring terms to Kentucky 
in case she would secede from Virgin‘'a and 
Union; that 
municated these terms to confidential friends 


from the Federal Brown com 


in Kentucky who were laboring to effect the 
separation from Virginia, and that some of 


those who engaged in this work of separation, 
such as Judge Sebastian and Gen. Wilkinson, 
were found to bave been, at a later date, the 
Rut it is maintained 


by the author that John Brown during all this 


stipendiaries of Spain 


time was friendly to the Union, as well in 
heart as in specific purpose, and that, if he 
forbore to publish and expose the enticementa 
of Gardcqui, it was decause of a reason ap- 
proved by Madison, who feared that the pre- 
mature publication of such seductive proposals 
from Spain might have a disturbing influence 
on the councils of the Kentucky people at a 
time when, more than ever, it was desirable to 
secure their allegiance to the new form of gov- 
ernment which it was hoped to establish on the 
basis of the plan concerted by the Federal Con 
vention of 1787. Itis certain that Brown did 
confide the revelations of Gardoqui to Madison. 

It seems to us that, without default to his de 
fensive purpose, the author might have made 
his argument still more effective if he had not 
tried to prove too much with regard to the se- 
cret motives and ultimate aims of Brown and 
of those who acted with him in the political 
beginnings of Kentucky. The picture of the 
times here given is perhaps somewhat deficient 
in pointof historical background and of his- 
torical perspective. It lacks what the artists 
of the brush technically call ‘* atmosphere.” 
The motives and aims of the men who founded 
Kentucky are put in the foreground, with too 
much of definition drawn from the light of a 
later period. The motives and aims which 
were proper enough in 1786 do not need for 
their justification to be squared at all points 
with the motives and aims which came to be of 
bounden obligation after our Federal Govern- 
ment was in the “ full tide of successful experi- 
ment.” In the year 1786, for instance, we find 
Madison writing that it had become a question 
whether it were ‘‘possible or worth while to pre- 
serve the Union of the States.” A few months 
later, in view of the then menaced surrender of 
the right to navigate the Mississippi River, he 
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asked whether it would be ‘‘ an unnatural con- 
sequence” if the Western people, from interests 
of their own, “should consider themselves ab- 
solved from every Federal tie.” Early in 1787 
he thought there was much ground to appre- 
hend that the ambition of individuals, mixing 
itself with the impulses of resentment and in- 
terest, would lead the inhabitants of the West 
to ‘‘ set up for themselves.” In the month of 
August, 1787, he wrote to Jefferson that there 
was good ground to believe that Spain was 
taking advantage of the disgust created in Ken- 
tucky by the proposed surrender of the Missis- 
sippi, and was endeavoring to seduce her peo 
ple from the Union “ by holding out a darling 
object which will never be obtained by them 
as a part ot the Union.” He added that this 
“is a fact as certain as it is important,” 
though it was one which he could only hint 
‘in strict confidence.” So late as the month 
of March, 1789, he refers to Col. Moryan’s 
colonizing scheme at ‘‘ New Madrid ” as being 
only a sequel of the Spanish plan ‘ of making 
the Mississippi the bait for a defection of the 
Western people,” and under the same date he 
expressly states that ‘‘some of the leaders in 
Kentucky are known to favor the idea of con- 
nection with Spain.” 

It is plain, then, that from 1786 to 1789 there 
was a Spanish plot in the air for the separation 
of Kentucky from the Union; that this plot 
was well known to Brown; that he communi- 
cated it to two of his confidential asscciates in 
Kentucky for their information and guidance; 
that Madison was well aware of it, not only 
from the communications of Brown, but also 
from the revelations made by Gardoqui to the 
other memters from Virginia in the Continent- 
al Congress. Madison records that these dele 
gates held ‘‘a free conversation” with the 
Spanish Minister in the month of March, 1787, 
on the relations of the Western Territory to 
the Mississippi River. The delegation inform- 
ed Gardoqui that a ‘‘concerted occlusion” of 
the river, such as he demanded, would pro- 
duce an unfriendly temper in the Western 
people ‘against both Spain and the United 
States,” with the probable result of throwing 
the whole western country into the arms of 
Great Britain. The Spanish diplomatist, on 
his part, intimated to the Virginians, ‘‘ witha 
jocular air,” that the Western people might 
become ‘good Spanish subjects” for the ad- 
vantages attached to that character ; and, 
‘* with a serious air,” that such an idea ‘‘ had 
been brought forward to the King by some per- 
son connected with the Western country” 
(Madison Papers, vol. ii., pp. 599-601). It fur- 
ther appears from the correspondence of Madi- 
son at this epoch that the delegates from 
Virginia ‘entered into very confidential in- 
terviews” with Otto and De la Forest (the 
representatives of France near our Govern- 
ment), on the relations of the Mississippi to the 
Western people. 

It will thus be seen that the head and front 
of Brown’s alieged offending in this matter was 
merely part and parcel of a general agita'ion 
prevailing at that time in the councils of all 
who were interested in the navigation of the 
Mississippi River. No secret was made in any 
quarter concerning the possible issues that were 
dependent on the settlement of the question 
raised by Spain against the natural rights of 
the United States. When Brown communi- 


oe 


cated to his political friends the nature and 
purport of Gardoqui’s overtures offering to the 
Kentuckians favorable terms of commercial 
Kentucky should secede 
from the Union, it is not clear, as Marshall in- 
ferred, that Brown favored the acceptance of 
the offer. 


intercourse in case 


Neither is it clear that he spurned 





the suggestion with indignation. It is probable 
that he preferred to practise in the premises 
a ‘‘masterly inactivity,” and that he held the 
matter under advisement while waiting and 
watching the drift of events, In the very act 
of communicating the tempting offer of the 
Spanish Minister he made it plain to his corre- 
spondents that, for himself, he had ‘‘ sanguine 
hopes” that the new Government about to be 
framed under the Constitution of 1787 ‘‘ would 
answer the expectations of its friends.” This 
certainly is not the language of a man who was 
in haste to sell out his country to Spain. 

At the same time he did not allow his zeal 
for the Union to eat him up, or to eat up the 
offer of Gardoqui. He seems to have thought 
that a prudent ménagement was, for the time, 
a dictate of sound policy, In order to justify 
this cautious reserve, in the full light of all the 
surroundings in which he was placed, it does 
not seem necessary to blink any of the facts 
which may have put a stress on his prudence 
without putting a stress on his patriotism. 
It may even be contended that his political 
wisdom would rather gain than lose by credit- 
ing him with that large discourse of reason 
which looked before and after in the darkness 
and confusion of a troubled epoch. It isnot clear 
to us that he was rather cunning than wise in all 
his dealings with Gardoqui. Yetthe author pre- 
fers to believe that the contest between Gar- 
doqui and Brown was a contest of wits ; that 
Gardoqui was ‘‘ deficient in perspicacity,” and 
that, therefore, when called to confront new 
and complicated issues, he was ‘‘ completely 
read and understood by the men whom he 
thought he was manipulating.” This seems to 
us a little like forcing a verdict in favor of the 
defendant, when an honorable verdict might 
rather be claimed on a prima-facie view of the 
facts in the case, without resorting to any sup- 
posed ingenuity of Brown in “escaping the 
trap and fathoming the plan of Spain.” The 
world is not so much governed by individual 
finesse as partial Liographers are fain to as- 
sume. A natural political selection plays 
much the largest part in determining the logic 
of all great public events, 

Very interesting in this treatise is the honor- 
able place assigned by the author to the zeal- 
ous efforts put forth by the primitive clergy 
of Kentucky to protect the State from a re- 
cognition of slavery in its organic polity. The 
Baptist preachers of this early period, for the 
most part illiterate men, are represented to 
have taken the lead in opposition to slavery, 
though they were ably reinforced by the 
learned David Rice, ‘‘ the father of Presbyte- 
rianism in the West.” So strong was the anti- 
slavery sentiment in the Constitutional Con- 
vention that it required all the persuasive elo- 
quence and all the personal popularity of 
George Nicholas to outweigh the force of the 
moral objections urged by the minority against 
any toleration of the curse in the organic law. 
The slavery article was carried by a vote of 
twenty-six against sixteen, but in this minority 
“the religious opinion of the delegates,” says 
the author, ‘‘ was unanimous for abolition.” 
Religious societies for the abolition of slavery 
continued to be formed in Kentucky as late as 
the year 1807. One of the Baptist societies, 
more happy in its object than in its choice of 
a name, was known as ‘‘ The Baptized Licking- 
Locust Association, Friends of Humanity.” 
In the end, however, as we know, a pro-sla- 
very sentiment became dominant in the social 
institutes and political counsels of the State. 
It was not least among the evils of slavery that 
it tended to create a moral cowardice, if not a 
moral hypocrisy, in the presence of a system 
which was secretly felt to be wrong. A proof 








of the fact may be seen in the quick moral re- 

bound of conscience, now that the weight of 

the system has been lifted from the South, A 

similar proof may also be found in the praise 

now so generously awarded to the early Aboli- 
tionists. 

But for the untimely death of the respected 
author of this treatise, we might have ven- 
tured to hope that in a future edition he would 
not have been unwilling to set his story in that 
larger historical framework which seems to us 
more in keeping with his subject and with 
the spirit of his chosen epoch, Certain state- 
ments, too, call for some modification. It is 
not quite accurate to say that the Continental 
Congress ‘‘ acquiesced” in Virginia’s claim to 
her ‘“‘ back lands.” A reference to the ‘ Thomson 
Papers,’ as published by the New York Histori- 
cal Society in its collections of 1878, would have 
checked the generality of this statement, and 
would have placed the early agitation of Ken- 
tucky for Statehood in a fierce light that has 
escaped the notice of the writer. The defence 
of the Kentucky worthies on the ground of 
contemporary public opinion would seem also 
to call for a more discriminating discussion 
in view of certain allegations found in such a 
familiar work as Clark’s ‘ Proofs’ of Gen. 
Wilkinson’s “ guilt,” containing as that work 
does a letter from Joseph Hamilton Daveiss to 
President Jefferson, in which, under date of 
March 28, 1806, it is charged that Brown could 
not be damaged by the imputation of undue 
sympathy for Spain, because such a sympathy 
was universal in his party. In a second edi- 
tion it would seem desirable that the Spanish 
originals of Gardoqui’s letters should be pub- 
lished in the Appendix, and certainly it 
should not have been hinted that some of these 
letters contain insinuations against the politi- 
cal constancy of Richard Henry Lee and of 
Col. Henry Lee without giving more at length 
the exact text of the documents. We regret 
to say that this instructive monograph abounds 
with misprints ‘‘too tedious to enumerate,” 
due, doubtless, to the fact that the learned au- 
thor did not survive to read the proofs; but 
surely the ‘‘ Printers to the Filson Club” 
should have taken enough care of the curious 
French original published in the Appendix 
to prevent it from reading, in spots, like a 
piece of typographical ‘‘pi,” or like some 
uncouth variety of the Welsh tongue miti- 
gated by a few stray vowels. 

TWO BOOKS ON PALESTINE, 

Palestine under the Moslems; A Description 
of Syria and the Holy Land from a. p. 650 
to 1500. Translated from the Works of the 
Medizval Arab Geographers by Guy Le 
Strange. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1890, 12mo, xxii, 604, 

Palestine. By Maj. C. R. Conder, D.C.L., 
R.E. [(‘'The World’s Great Explorers.”] 
Dodd, Mead & Co. 

In the first 878 pages of ‘Palestine under the 

Moslems,’ the history and topography of Syria 

and Palestine in general, and of the cities of 

Jerusalem and Damasens in particular, are 

treated in a connected form, though a great 

part of the matter is a pretty faithful trans- 
lation (to judge by the style) of the Arabic 
writers. Twenty-two of these and two writers 
in the Persian tongue are named in the intro- 
duction, beginning with Ibn Khurdf&dbid in 

864, and closing with Mujir ad Din in 1496. 

The second part (pp. 378-557) is an alpha- 

betic list of places, with descriptions, references 

to the geographers, and the compiler’s own 
surmises and those of other modern scholars 
as to identification, The last forty-six pages 
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are an index of names, in which the Arabic 
spelling (in letters without vowel points) is 
added to many of the transliterated forms. 

The author has adopted a plan of writing 
Arabic words and names, not uncommon 
among English Orientalists, which in a book 
not necessarily as dry as this might be de- 
nounced as pedantic; that is, he uses only the 
three vowels a, i, v, and, when lengthened, 
4, i, @, for the Arabic Fevha, Kesra, and 
Dbamma; thus presenting to us the now not 
quite unfamiliar Muhammad, Makkah, Ma- 
dinah, always spelling the article 1/ for EI, 
ete. If the book was written for Arabic scho- 
lars, Mr. Le Strange might have gone a step 
further, and distinguished the energetic con- 
sonants for h, f, z, 8s, d, and k from those rep- 
resenting the ordinary sounds, by a diacritical 
dot, as is often done even in popular works 
dealing with Arabdom. However, the equiva- 
lent in Arabic letters is given in the appendix 
for almostevery geographic name found in the 
volume. The importance of the distinction 
lies in this, that the ‘‘ energetic” h, tf, 2, s, d, 
and k represent quite different Hebrew tetters 
from those represented by the non-energetic 
sound; for which reason, among others, Major 
Conder, himself a novice in Arabic, took good 
care to have every local name written out for 
him by a scholarly native. 

The many versions of local legends, among 
which that of the Seven Sleepers is very 
fully treated, form the most readable part of 
the book. There are seventeen illustrations, 
mostly ground-plans of sacred buildings; a 
map of Palestine, on the authority of the 
Arab geographers; and a map of Jerusalem 
and its environs, referred to (85-1052, The 
plans are all drawn toa scale. Altogether, 
the aim of the writer seems to have been to ex- 
hibit his Gritndlichkeit, a quality for which 
there ought to be a good English word, as 
Englishinen nowadays rival in this respect 
their German cousins. 

Captain, now Major, Conder began his work 
under the auspices of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund in 1877, and was engaged upon it, with 
some intermissions, for no less than six years, 
taking in Judea, Samaria, Galilee, and the ad- 
joining parts of Phcenicia and Syria, Moab and 
Gilead. His name has long been familiar to 
those interested in Biblical antiquities from the 
several reports, books, and magazine articles 
in which he from time to time gave the result 
of his observations and his opinions on contro- 
verted historic points. In the present volume 
the thread of the story follows his wander- 
ings and adventures, as he leads his band 
of surveyors, with their theodolites and 
levels and chains, from town to town, 
and through desert and mountain defile, 
but is intermingled with a short account of 
all noteworthy monuments, from those set 
up by his fancied “ Mongolian” rulers of the 
land in the days of Abraham to the last fast 
nesses and chapels of the crusaders, It is, 
moreover, adcrned with di-cussions on history, 
ethnology, language, and what not. Maj. Con- 
der came to Palestine without knowing a word 
of either Arabic or Hebrew. He learned both 
to qualify himself for his work, and acquired 
the spoken Arabic of to-day, as well as the 
literary tongue—the former well enough to 
lead his party without any interpreter into the 
desert of Moab and to work his way safely and 
peacefully, without passport or escort, among 
warring Bedouin tribes. Like all who have lived 
in Palestine long enough to put off the tourist, 
to feel at Lome among the unwonted scenes, 
and to converse with the natives in their own 
tongue, Maj. Conder affirms that no one who 
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bas not been on the spot can fee] the full import 
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of Bible story or of Bible poetry. Nor has he 
any confidence in the Bible criticism of men, 
like Kuenen or Wellhausen, who draw their 
conclusions only from printed books, or at 
best from old manuscripts and inscriptions; 
and he holds, as against the destructive views 
of their inharmonious school, a strong faith in 
the substantial truth of the Scriptural narra 
tive. The principal result of his labors is 
summed up in two appendices, one of which 
gives the longitude and latitude, in degrees 
and minutes, of four hundred and forty places 
named in the Old Testament (towns, mountains, 
fords, springs, wells, etc.); the other fixing in 
like manner the position of fifty-five names of 
New Testament geography. Maj. Conder 
claims that one hundred and forty of these 
places were first discovered and identifled by 
himself, and the positions of many others cor 
rected. 

West of the Jordan, with a Turkish escort, 
and with the protection of the British Govern 
ment to back him, the work went on well 
enough; but when he crossed into Moab ir 
ISS1, the conditions were greatly changed. The 
Sultan no longer looked upon the British as his 
friends, his firman was withdrawn, and the 
Britizh Government notified Capt. Conder that 
it would no longer answer for his safety. Wit? 
great risk to his own life and the lives of his 
followers, be nevertheless persisted, till he had 
triangulated about one eighth of the territory 
of Moab. From his researches as a surveyor 
and his careful comparison of Hebrew and ot 
modern Arabic names, correctly spelled, he 
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concludes that the topography of the Old Tes 
tament is genuine—that is, that the writers 
were acquainted with the places which they 


he is 


speak of, which, he says, is not t 
with the author of the apocryphal Book of 
Tobit. 

He professes, however, to be somewhat n 
than a surveyor: ‘I was taught the elements 
of geology by more than one specialist we!l 
known by namein England,and . . . Ia 
ways felt the necessity of studying the stru 
ture and the mineralogy of every distr 
which we visited.” These studies led to t 
conclusion that the soil and climate of Pales 
tine have not changed since the days of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth, except so far as the 
soil may have deteriorated by the neglect of 
man. In the Fellahin or peasants of wester 
Palestine, he finds the descendants of the 
Canaanites, and detected Hebrew words 
their daily speech (of which be instances 
the threshing floor, and mere), threshi: 


sledge), which are not given in any Arabic dic 





ellahin as lower 
in both mind and morals than the true Arabs 
though he ascribes no very high character t 


the latter. He attests the well-known fact that 


tionary. He speaks of these Fe 


there is very little of Islam in the men of the 
desert, and adds that the rel gion of the 


peasants also is but slightly removed from pa 


ganism, and blames the leading men of Moham 
medan countries for their neglect of home mis 
sions. He al-o tells us, what is not generall\ 


known, that a nomad tribe rear Beersheba, in 
the desert cf Judah, goes by the name of Juha 
lin (the ‘Ignorant ”) for its utter disuse of any 
Mcobammedan rit 


or customs. 


Les 
Maj. Conder’s favorite theory is that of the 
Turanian kinship of the 





Kkatu), in which he is 





Sayce. He regards it as 
that the Turanian Turk should now rule over 
the land as the Turanian Hittite did in the 
days of Abraham He states in a note to] 


41 that Hittite names of men and of places 
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S {i words in a shert bilingual inscription 


agree best with ‘‘a Turkic or Mongolic” dialect; 
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earliest Eurcpean collection of fairy tales, for 
example, is not older than 1550, and the con- 
nection between this and earlier Oriental col- 
lections is purely a matter of theory. On the 
other hand, from their semi-popular nature, 
fables have closely preserved the first literary 
form which they received, and also the form of 
the collections into which they were early 
gathered. This renders the tracking of a 
given fable in modern European literature to 
its original Greek or Indian home, through in- 
termediate medizval collections, a task usually 
of no great difficulty, and one which has re- 
cently become a fashion in literary history. 

Nevertheless, there still remained unsolved 
problems enough to attract the attention of 
scholars. Some of these were: the relation 
between Greek and Indian fables, the compo- 
sition and relation of the early collections, 
and the mode of their diffusion during post- 
classical times and the Middle Ages, Be- 
sides these general questions there was a multi- 
tude of particular ones, such as the age and 
authorship of certain collections and the rela- 
tion of some famous mediwval collections 
to each other, All these poin:.» Gave engaged 
Mr. Jacobs’s attention, and it may be well to 
pass briefly in review the most important re- 
sults of his labors, and then to add a few re- 
marks of our own. 

Mr. Jacobs considers that the fable was de- 
veloped independently in two countries alone, 
Greece and India, and only a few of the oldest 
Greek fables which we possess show signs of 
Indian influence. Originally a part of folk- 
lore, the fable became literature in Greece be- 
cause it was made the medium of conveying 
political lessons at a time when, under the 
Tyrants, free speech was dangerous. In India 
the same result was produced by the use of 
fables by the founder of Buddhism to im- 
part moral lessons. In Greece this use is 
connected with the name of sop, about 
whom so little is known that it has been 
suggested that he is himself a fable. All we 
know of him is contained in a passage of He- 
rodotus (II., 134), from which we gather that 
he flourished about 550 B. c., was a slave at 
Samos, and was killed, probably by a decree 
of the Delphic oracle, and that compensation 
for his death was claimed by the grandson of 
his master. The various fables afloat under 
his name were collected, to the number of about 
two hundred, by Demetrius Phalereus (300 B. c.), 
and this collection, with interpolations and re- 
visions of the Alexandrine grammarians, was 
turned into Latin iambics by Pheedrus, a Greek 
freedman of Augustus, in the early years of 
the Christian era. 

The Indian fables appropriated by the early 
Buddhists were also associated with the name 
of a mythical sage, KAsyapa, and were proba- 
bly carried over to Ceylon in 241 B. c. along 
with the J&takas. Some hundred of these were 
brought by a Cingalese embassy to Alexandria 
about 50 a. pD., translated under the title 
of ‘Lybian Fables,’ and attributed to Kybises. 
This collection, Mr. Jacobs says, seems to have 
introduced the habit of summing up the teach- 
ing of a fable in the moral, corresponding to 
the g&tha of the Jataka. 

In the Roman world, to quote Mr. Jacobs, 
the two collections of Demetrius and ‘ Kybi- 
ses” were brought together by Nicostratus, a 
rhetor attached to the court of Marcus Aure- 
linus, In the earlier part of the next century 
(about 230 a. D.), this corpus of the ancient 
fable, <:opic and Lybian, amounting in all 
to some 300 members, was done into Greek 
verse with Latin accentuation (choliambics) 
by Valerius Babrius, tutor to the young son of 
Alexander Severus. Still later, towards the 





end of the fourth century, forty-two of these, 
mainly of the Lybian section, were translated 
into Latin by one Avian, with whom the 
ancient history of the fable ends. 

During the Middle Ages some eighty of 
Pheedrus’s fables were turned into prose and 
attributed to a fictitious Romulus, Other col- 
lections based on Phsedrus were made in Nor- 
mandy and England, one of which, by Walter 
the Englishman, was metrical, and became, as 
Mr. Jacobs says, the standard sop of medi- 
eval Christendom. The fables of Avian hada 
similar fate, the prose version being turned 
into Latin, and sent forth through Europe 
from England. 

A new Oriental element was added to me- 
diwval fables about 1220 by Marie de France, 
who attributed the new fables she translated 
to King Alfred. These really consisted of a 
selection from Babrius turned into Greek prose, 
with the addition of some 60 from the Oriental 
Bidpai and other sources, but still passing 
under the name of Aisop. Mr. Jacobs 
shows how this collection, containing 164 
fables, was brought to England after the 
Third Crusade of Richard I., and translated 
into Latin by an Englishman named Alfred, 
with the aid of an Oxford Jew. Part of Al- 
fred’s ALsop was translated into English allite- 
rative verse, and this was trauslated about 1220 
into French by Marie de France, with the at- 
tribution just noted. 

The subsequent fate of the Asopic fable may 
best be told in Mr. Jacobs’s own words (p. 217): 


‘With the invention of printing, the Euro- 
pean book of AZsop was compiled by Heinrich 
Stainhéwel, who put together the Romulus 
with selections from Avian, some of the Greek 
prose versions from Ranuzio’s translation, 
and a few from Altred’s Asop. To these he 
added the legendary life ot sop and a selec- 
tion of somewhat loose tales from Petrus Al- 
phonsus and Poggio Bracciolini, correspond- 
ing to the Milesian and Sybaritic tales which 
were associated with tbe fable in antiqui- 
ty. Stainbéwel translated all this into Ger- 
man, and within twenty years his collection 
had been turned into French, English (by Cax- 
ton, the book before us), Italian, Dutch, and 
Spanish. Additions were made to it by 
Brandt and Waldis in Germany, by L’Estrange 
in England, and by Lafontaine in France; 
these were chiefly from the larger Greek col- 
lections published after Stainhéwel’s day, and, 
in the case of Lafontaine, from  Bidpai 
and other Oriental sources, But these addi- 
tions have rarely taken hold, and the sop of 
modern Europe is in a large measure Stain- 
héwel’s, even to the present day. Selections 
from it passed into spelling and reading-books, 
and made the fables part of modern European 
folk-lore.” 


Such is a mere outline of the results of Mr, 
Jacobs’s investigation into the history of the 
ZEsopic fable, and he is frank enough to warn 
his reader that about two-thirds of this short 
history of the fable consist of discoveries or 
hypotheses of his own which have not yet gone 
through the ordeal of specialist criticism. 
Whatever may be the result of this ordeal, it 
is likely that enough will stand to entitle Mr. 
Jacobs to an honorable rank among sopic 
investigators. 

We have space to examine but a few points 
of Mr. Jacobs’s introduction. On p. 162, note, 
he cites among English forms in Marie de 
France’s French the word “hus, our ‘ house,’ 
for ‘door.’” Thisis surely the good old French 
word for ‘ door,’ spelled variously huis, uis, 
ois, hues, huix, hus, us, from the Latin 
ostium, and in nowise connected with the 
English ‘‘ house.” On p. 184, Mr. Jacobs cites 
as a proof of the popularity of the fable in 
England its extensive employment in the popu- 
lar literature of anecdote and sermon. The 
list which he gives might easily be en- 
larged by the addition of such names as 








John Felton (flourished about 1430), whose 
inedited sermons contain many fables, It 
is, however, to be borne in mind that the use 
of stories in sermons was universal from the 
thirteenth century on, and fables were largely 
employed by preachers in all countries. On 
page 194 reference is made to the paucity of 
ZEsopic fables in modern collections of folk- 
tales, and it is suggested that collectors have 
neglected them as something of comparatively 
little interest. Weare inclined to think that, 
in fact, fables are of rather rare occurrence 
among the people. In Italy, for example, only 
about a dozen have thus far been collected 
(Mr. Jacobs does not refer to these, although a 
number of Aisopic fables are among them; 
see Crane’s ‘Italian Popular Tales,’ pp. 150, 
353), and by persons not ignorant of the value 
of fables when found. On page 199 the ‘ Disci- 
plina Clericalis’ of Petrus Alphonsus (it 
should be Petrus Alphonsi, or better, Alfonsi, 
the name of the royal sponsor being assumed 
in the genitive to mark the spiritual relation- 
ship of the godchild) is mentioned as a collec- 
tion of tales intended for seasoning to sermons, 
hence the name. The ‘Disciplina Clericalis’ 
was written at the end of the eleventh or the 
beginning of the twelfth century. Now, the 
use of stories in sermons was introduced by 
Jacques de Vitry (who died in 1240), and weare 
not aware of any collections of stories designed 
expressly for use in sermons before the end of 
the thirteenth century. There were, of course, 
earlier collections of moral tales, like Gregory’s 
* Dialogues’ (written in 593-4), but not intended 
expressly for the use of preachers. In this 
connection should have been mentioned the 
moralization of fables introduced by Odo de 
Ceritona (Eude de Cheriton), and continued by 
Cyril and Nicholas of Pergamos in the ‘ Specu- 
lum Sapientie’ and the ‘ Dialogus Creatu- 
rarum.’ 

Mr. Jacobs has some interesting pages (204 
et seq.) upon the subject of the fable in gene- 
ral, its origin and diffusion. The history of 
the fable is followed by a synopsis of parallels, 
and only those who have done similar work 
can appreciate the enormous labor condensed 
into thirty-eight pages of fine print and ren- 
dered accessible by two indexes, one of fables 
and the other of the authors cited in the synop- 
sis. Practically this part of Mr. Jacobs’s work 
is a supplement to the invaluable notes of 
Oesterley to Pauli’s‘Schimpf und Ernst’ and 
Kirchhof’s ‘ Wendunmuth,’ works now exceed- 
ingly scarce. It would not be impossible to 
make numerous edditions to the references in 
the synopsis; but Mr. Jacobs has done enough 
to entitle him to the gratitude of all his fellow- 
students, The Caxton reprint is provided with 
a convenient glossary, and the book is pub- 
lished, in a limited edition, in the same dainty 
style as the others of the series, and adorned 
with a charming etching by Mr. Ryland. 
Last, but not least, Andrew Lang tells in a 
prefatory poem how Asop missed his great 
opportunity. 





Tennis, Lawn-Tennis, Rackets, Fives. [Bad- 
minton Library.] Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 


Tue four divisions of this volume are edited 
by Messrs. J. M. Heathcote, C. G. Heathcote, 
E. O. P.-Bouverie, and A. C, Ainger—names 
well known in the different ‘‘ courts” in which 
they practise—and they have called in to their 
assistance several other players, male and fe- 
male, English and American, in order to make 
a symposium, after the fashion of the day, and 
give the public the benefit of theim combined 
knowledge and experience, 








Although ball games are not referred to in 
the Scriptures, recent excavations in the neigh- 
borhood of Cairo have brought to light wooden 
and leather balls, evidently used in such games, 
which are believed to be 4,000 years old. In 
later times the Greeks and Romans played 
games of ball, but we are without any definite 
information as to the nature of these games, 
The early middle ages were enlivened by the 
French jeu de paume and the Italian pa/lone, 
so called because the ball was struck with the 
palms of the hands, Then, as society became 
more luxurious, gloves were used to protect 
the hands, and afterwards came the first rude 
form of racquet—a spoon-shaped basket, such 
as is still used in the game of pelote played in 
the Basque provinces, 
ry it occurred to some inventive genius to sub- 
stitute for this basket, strapped to the arm, a 
** battoir,” 
with a wooden handle, and it is recorded that 
when these battoirs became fashionable, and 
the supply of parchment ran short, the mak- 
ers—instigated thereto, no by the 
school-boy of the period—used precious classi- 
cal manuscripts, obtained from persons igno- 
rant of their value ! Such is believed to have 
been the ignominious fate of the lost books of 
Livy. 

From this time on, the game of tennis, still 
called in France jeu de paume, and in Italy 
la palla, was the favorite game in all the 
courts of Europe, and the “ was suc- 
ceeded by a racquet resmbling that now 
in use. By the time Henry VIII. built the 
tennis court at Hampton Court, about the year 
1530, tennis had become the game of kings, if 
not the king of games, as its advocates love to 
describe it. Before this time, too, the various 
rules and customs of the game had become as- 
similated in different countries. In 1555 Messer 
Antonio Scaino, a priest and doctor of the- 
ology, published the ‘Trattato della Palla,’ 
giving the laws of the game as played in Italy, 
together with a history of chases, and in this 
book are found the terms ‘a due ” 
taggio,” which still survive in the modern 
‘* deuce ” and ‘‘ vantage.” Shakspere often re- 
fers to tennis, making Henry V. say: 


In the fifteenth centu- 


or battledore, made of parchment, 


doubt, 


battoir ” 


and ‘* van- 


** When we have matched our rackets to these balls, 

We willin France, by God’s grace, play a set.”’ 

And Charles Il. played tennis in the old Hay- 
market Court in London, which was still in 
use up to 1866. The game seems to have lan- 
guished during the latter part of the last and 
the beginning of this century, perhaps because 
the young men were too busy fighting; but of 
late years it has taken a new lease of life, ow- 
ing to the attention directed to it by the popu- 
larity of its offspring, lawn-tennis. 

There are plenty of good reasons for the fas- 
cination which this venerable game exercises 
over the minds of its admirers. The exercise 
is not so severe as in racquets or lawn-tennis, 
and the game can be played at almost any age, 
while the accuracy of stroke, which is perhaps 
the most important element of success, is 
largely the result of practice, and can be at- 
tained by any one with unimpaired eyesight 
and a fairly strong wrist. When once the be- 
ginner has penetrated the mysteries of chases, 
which are simply lines marked on the floor of 
the court within one or other of which he must 
inake the ball fall, and has learned how to cut 
the ball (Messer Scaino calls it tagliare) in or- 
der to make it difficult of return, he is well 
advanced on the road to success. Then he 
must cultivate a cut or twisted service, of 
which there are a good many varieties—indeed, 
a celebrated French player claimed that he 
possessed forty-two different ones, but so ex- 
tensive a repertory is unnecessary; and, hay- 
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ing reached this point, he will realize that the 
game is full of interesting possibilities. 

He will find Mr. Heathcote an excellent ad- 
viser on all technical points, and if he follows 
his advice intelligently, he will go on improv- 
ing until he exemplifies the truth of the old 
tennis adage: ‘A good player can generally 
get to the ball, and to a first-rate player the 
ball always comes.” Before long the comple- 
tion of the new court in Forty-third Street will 
give New Yorkers an opportunity of seeing 
the game played, of which they will doubtless 
avail themselves, for, as Mr. Heathcote re- 
marks, ‘‘the Americans have recently taken 
up tennis with characterist 
spirit.” 


enterprise and 
This remark is fully justified by the 
fact that the tennis championship of 


ic 


the world 
has been held for the past five years by a citi- 
zen of Boston; and, to judge from the way in 
which Pettit defeated Saunders, the English 
champion, the other day, there is 1 


10 Immediate 
prospect of our being deprived of this honor 
Mr. Heathcote finds fault with our players for 
baving adopted a ball which is slightly slower 
than the English ball, and straightway recom 
mends a ball made by one of the English mak 
ers, which is of less diameter than that called 
for by the rules given at page 62—an incon- 
sistency which needs explanation. 

In illustration of the natural blunders of the 
non-sporting part of the community, Mr. 
Heathcote says: ‘‘ Most ladies believe that a 
ball struck horizontally over a net will bound 
off the ground vertically, while many states 
men and almost all lawyers shoot not in front 
of but straight at a bird flying across their 
line of vision.” 
view of Miss 
Lawn Tennis” 


This sounds harsh, especially 
in Dod’s chapter « ** Ladies’ 
the 
allowing for the usual exceptions, it must lx 
admitted that the charge is not without justi- 
fication. A certain Mile. Margot is said to 
have played tennis in the fifteenth century in 
Paris, but, in spite of this historical precedent, 
and of Miss Dod’s chapter aforesaid, it is the 
firm belief of most people who have had occa- 


nm 


present volume; hut 


t . ult, 


in 


sion to consider the matter, that the fair sex 
will never appear to great advantage in the 
lawn-tennis court. Ladies are badly handi- 
capped the matter of dress, and th 
creased exertion made necessary by this diffi 
culty has, in many cases, done ser 
manent 
women 


® iIn- 


in 
ious and per- 


injury. Some exceptional 
may t 


others may play excellent 


vecome senior wranglers 
lawn-tennis, 
they are more likely to succeed in the former 
direction than in the latter, and 
probability of suffering from the mental than 


from the physical strain. In 1ss8 Mr. 





with le 


ss 


tenshaw 


gave one of the English lady champion play- 
ers the odds of 30 and another half 40, and he 
won on each occasion, showing how wide a 
difference exists between the best players of 
each sex, 

The literature of lawn-tennis has become so 
extensive of late years that itis hardly possible 


to say anything new as to the ori 
of pl 
There is, therefore, very little in the 





ment, or best methods 





nis section of the present volume that 


mention except the excellent illustra- 





specie l 
tions, many of which are from in 


photographs of 





tantaneous 
and the 
ns t the 


kinds of 


well-known 





chapter giving usef 





best 
courts, 
over the world, if the number 


way of making the ditt 


The game seems to h its own all 
of players is a 
fair test, and there is no doubt that the genera! 
ving one, even if 
is no higher than 
And yet the most en- 


standard of play isan impr 
that of the champion ; 


avers 


it was a few years ago, 
thusiastic | 


vers of the sport must admit that, 






by comparison with real tennis, the game of 


lawn-tennis is decidedly lacking b« 


tame, 


variety and interest, 





No historical or princely associations sur 
round the origin of the racquets—or 
rackets, as it may also be spelled, On the « 
trary, it seems to have been first plaved tl 
Fleet prison at the beginning of this ceutury 
and was already an old game in that locality 
at the time of Mr. Pickwick's incarcerat 
It was afterwards played elsewhere, but always 
in open courts—that is, courts with only © 
wall; and it was after it had ceased to be play 
ed at the debtors’ prison that the tiding of 
Prince’s Courts, in INS), introduced the moder 
game which is played in a four-wa 1 court 


It isa much faster game than either tennis oF 














lawn-tennis, and for that reason can ely be 
very well played by those who hav at ¢ 
elasticity of youth; nevertheless, the nots 
seurs who watched the games played in the New 
York court a few years ago will reca ysu 
cessful efforts of at least one gentleman who bad 
long passed the ‘* mezzo del car wins 
vita.” Itis certainly a less interesting game 
than tennis, while on the other hand those w 
play both games will invariably prefer tt to 
lawn-tennis, partly because .t admits harder 
hitting, and partly because of the dif ty of 
judging the angles made by the ball in tl 
corners of the court 

The English game of fives, so called ause 
the ball is hit with the hand of I of 
fives,” resembles the Irish game of har ‘ 
and is no doubt the lineal sn at of the 

eu de paume.” The Eton gar wl 
alone Mr. Ainge . es, is Very at 
ed, 1 has su! t aiva se over the 
pealiu- Wa game to mpensa S Thee OSS 
letail ihe s } gate s x it 
vogue in our se s,and is ana rable exer 
cise, as well as a goed introdu nto tl re 
lifficult court-games, It has, moreover, the 
great advantage of necessitating a col ara 
tively small outlay the construction of the 
court, 
Lois francaises et mm ss J ict 

litt at tistique, suivies des conven 

tions internationales conclues par la France 






ceuvres de litt: 


Lyon-Cean et 


‘ ion des 
Recueill 


es par Ch 


Paul Delalain. Paris. ISS). 2 vols, Svo, 
Ixvi S pp; xiv, 426 pp. 
Tre full title of this book, as set out above, 
will of itself indicate that it is an important 
work, while the names of the two editors—the 


one of wide experience in the study of com- 








parative jurisprudence, and the other well 
known in the literature of literary property 

are a sufficient guarantee that it has been com 
piled with accuracy and intelligence. The 
names of several of the collaborators, also, 
have already been included in the bibliogra 


phy of copyright. That the work is a timely 
one, no one at all familiar with the growth of 


interest in this kind of 
ternational Copyright Congress at Brussels in 
doubt, and that it is now published 


legislation since the In- 


ISOS will 
under the auspices of the ** Comité de Légisia- 
tion Etrangére” of the Société de Législation 
parce of Paris is, perhaps, but another 
lined to sur 


Com 
proof that the French are not in 
r lead in the study of comparative 

A striking illustration of the more 
recent advance of interest in literary property 
is the fact that, of the thirty-three countries 
included in this work which have passed dis- 
atutes for the protection of literary 
productions, ten, or nearly one- 


thei 
thei 


render 


legislation. 





tinct st 


and artistic 


third of them, have enacted such laws within 
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the past four years, nineteen since 1879, and 
twenty two, or two-thirds of the whole num- 
ber, since 1876. 

The introduction, by M. Lyon-Cean, is a 
thorough piece of work, giving (1) a brief his- 
tory of the growth of copyright legislation, 
and (2) a careful analysis of the statutes actu- 
ally included in this collection, in such wise 
that under any particular topic, such as “‘ The 
Duration of Copyright,” ‘‘ Formalities Requir- 
ed,” “* Protection Accorded to Musical Composi- 
tions,” ‘* Translations,” ete. there may be found 
a statement of the actual statutory provisions 
of each country relating thereto, showing 
where they correspond or in what particulars 
they differ. Besides the introduction, the first 
and bulkiest volume contains the laws of the 
various States of Europe. Of these, three 
alone—France, Germany, and Great Britain— 
fill 254 pages, or a little more than 40 per cent. 
of the whule volume, Great Britain occupying 
117 pages, or exactly the same space as France 
and Germany together. In the ease of this 
last country, it is not the multiplicity of her 
laws, but their length, which has called for 
space. ‘The German statutes are but three in 
number, viz., the law of June 11, 1870, concern- 
ing literary works, and the laws of January 9 
and 10, 1876, the first protecting works of the fine 
arts and the second photographs, Under France, 
on the contrary, no less than twenty-six laws, 
ordinances, and decrees, dating from 1791 to 
1887, are set out as being now in force, while 
the British statutes are nineteen in number, 
covering even @ more extended period, namely, 
from 1754 to 1888, Certainly the proposals, 
urged in both countries, to codify these laws 
recommend themselves. In some other coun- 
tries the laws were enacted so long ago that re- 
visions are very desirable and even impera- 
tive. Thus, Greece has still to depend upon 
the provisions of her penal code of 1833; but 
in 1880 efforts were made to enact a new, codi- 
fied copyright law, and a bill for that purpose 
was drawn up, Rumania has no provision for 
the protection of literary works other than a 
chapter in her statute-of 1862 controlling the 
press, and Portugal has no enactment since the 
civil code of 1867; while the law of Austria, 
which dates back to 1846, although a liberal 
law for that time, would now bear revision. 
Servia and Turkey, and the diminutive repub- 
lic of San Marino, are as yet without copy- 
right legislation. 

The second volume contains the copyright 
statutes of the remaining countries of the 
world, Japan, withits law of 1887, represent- 
ing Asia, while three African States are in- 
ciuded—Tunis, the Republic of South Africa, 
and Egypt. ‘The last-named country has no 
statutory enactment upon the subject of lite- 
rary property, but, according to one of the ar- 
ticles of the regulations governing the mixed 
courts, to the effect that in case of the silence 
or insufficiency or obscurity of the law, judg- 
ments are to conform to the principles of na- 
tural right and equity, the Court of Appeals of 
Alexandria has rendered four decisions, which 
are included in the volume as precedents vir- 
tually governing literary and artistic property 
in the absence of astatute. Besides the United 
States, the Western Hemisphere is represented 
by the Central and South American States, and 
Hayti and Oceanica by the Hawaiian Islands, 
the latter having passed a copyright law on 
June 23, 1888, In addition, the volume con- 
tains the text of the Berne International Copy- 
right. Convention, with an _ introductory 
sketch by M. Louis Renault ; all the copy- 
right treaties to which France has been a 
party; and, as an appendix, a French trans- 
lation of the South American International 








Copyright Treaty. Finally, there is an excel- 
lent index. 

The work is not an absolutely complete col- 
lection of the copyright legislation of the 
world, ‘The British colonial laws are entirely 
excluded (except that the Canada Act of 1875 
is entered under Great Britain), and in the 
case of some countries statutes are omitted 
which may still have some force of law; for ex- 
ample, under Denmark, in which country at 
least eight enactments previous to that of De- 
cember 29, 1857 (the first one included in the 
book), are still partly inforce. For the sake of 
completeness, also, the special Danish laws re- 
lating to Iceland should have been printed, as 
well as the sections relating to literary property 
of the Swedish law of 1812, on the freedom of the 
press, while for the sake of historical com- 
pleteness the famous ‘* Konkordat” of 1857, be- 
tween the different Swiss cantons, might well 
have been included in the chapter devoted to 
Switzerland. Perhaps the International Copy- 
right Bureau at Berne may at some future 
time see its way clear to prepare and printa 
work which shall include all the copyright 
legislation, past as well as present, of the whole 
world, a production which would be fully 
justified by the present inteliigent interest in 
literary and artistic property. 

The inclusion of copyright in the subjects 
for discussion by the Pan-American Con- 
ference, and the recommendation of the Copy- 
right Committee of that body that the United 
States should join the Montevideo treaty, adds 
special interest at this time to that part of the 
work which relates to the Central and South 
American States. Of these countries the fol- 
lowing have passed codified copyright statutes: 
Chili, July 24, 1834; Peru, November 3, 1849; 
Mexico, 1871, as a chapter in its civil code; 
Bolivia, August 13, 1879 ; Guatemala, October 
29, 1879 ; Colombia, October 26, 1886; Vene- 
zuela, May 12, 1887 ; Ecuador, August 3, 1887; 
while the civil and penal codes of the Argen- 
tine Republic and Brazil provide, though not 
very adequately, against piracy. The civil 
codes of Honduras (1880), Salvador (1880), and 
Uruguay (1868) contain exactly similar pro- 
visions, to the effect that intellectual produc- 
tions are the property of their authors, and 
that this property is to be regulated by special 
laws; but neither country seems to have 
passed such special laws, The Peruvian Con- 
stitution of 1860 declares intellectual property 
to be inviolable, and Paraguay, in its Con 
stitution of 1870, gives every author an exclu- 
sive property in his productions ‘‘ during the 
period fixed by law,” but has, apparently, 
never passed any law fixing the duration of 
the property right. Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
seem to be entirely without legislation upon 
this subject, but the island of Hayti passed a 
favorable copyright act on October 8, 1885, 
The five republics of Central America joined, 
on February 17, 1887, in a treaty of peace and 
commerce, of which one article guarantees the 
protection of literary property, but this con- 
vention seems never to have come into force, 
From August 25, 1888, to February 18, 1889, a 
South American Congress of private interna- 
tional law held thirty-five sessions at Monte- 
video, and discussed among other things a pro- 
ject for a convention for the protection of 
works of literature and art, and this was 
signed on January 11, 1889, by the Argentine 
Republic, Bolivia, Brazil, Chili, Paraguay, 
Peru, and Uruguay. It is this convention 
which the Pan-American Congress recommend- 
ed the United States to enter. 











































































Briefe und Erkldrungen von I. von Déolling- 
er iiber die Vaticanischen Decrete 1869 1887, 
Munich: C. H. Beck. 1890. Pp. v., 163, 


Leo XIIL, soon after his accession to the seat 
of St. Peter, endeavored to make good the mis- 
take of his predecessor, and invited the excom- 
municated Dd6llinger to visit him in the Vati- 
can, intimating that a new and more liberal 
spirit would be found prevailing there. D6l- 
linger respectfully declined the friendly over- 
ture, with the remark that a mere change of 
persons in the Pontificate could hardly be ex- 
pected to produce a change of principles. Re- 
peated efforts were made to force him back 
into the fold by a Jesuitical coup de main— 
that is, by circulating reports of his contem- 
plated or secretly consummated submission, 
In 1886 Dillinger expressed his intention of 
publishing a pamphlet reaffirming his views 
concerning Papal infallibility, and arraying 
against it a serried phalanx of facts and argu- 
ments—aciem argumentorum et factorum in- 
structam — such as had hitherto not been 
brought into the field of controversy in a com- 
pact body. The title of this pamphlet was to 
be ‘The Vatican Decrees in the Light of His- 
tory.’ It was to contain, among other things, 
a survey of the dogmatic history of the Papal 
See from its origin until the present day, in 
which all important decreta fidet et morum 
issued by the Popes were to be adduced and 
critically discussed. 


This work, which was to have been written 
in the form of letters toa prelate, was never 
executed. Only a few preliminary notes bear- 
ing upon it were found among the posthumous 
papers of the deceased, The present volume is 
an attempt to carry out, so far as it is now pos- 
sible, the original purpose of Dr. Ddllinger, 
and may, therefore, be regarded as a substi- 
tute, however imperfect, for the book which, 
in the last years of his life, he had so much at 
heart, but unfortunately never found time to 
put on paper. It consists of twenty-eight let- 
ters in all, most of which have appeared at 
various dates in different periodicals ; others, 
such as those to and from the Papal nuncio, 
Ruffo Scilla, the Archbishop Antonius von 
Steichele, and ‘‘ a lady of high rank,” are now 
printed for the first time. Very earnest and 
very naive are the two lettersin which the lady 
aforesaid entreats the illustrious scholar to put 
aside his pride of learning and save his soul 
from ‘‘ an eternity of indescribable torment’ 
by a penitential return to the bosom of the 
Church. With admirable delicacy and tact, 
Dr. Déllinger lets himself down to the intel- 
lectual level of his correspondent, and makes 
his standpoint so clear that one would think 
even the rather limited and religiously fanati- 
cized intelligence of her Royal Highness might 
recognize the impossibility of a recantation, 
Peculiarly interesting is the letter of the 
nuncio, who took occasion of the Pope’s jubilee 
to express the joy it would excite in the heart 
of the Holy Father to be able to celebrate the 
solemn feast ‘* with the well-beloved son at his 
side.” In his reply to this letter DOllinger says 
that the prelates all agreed in excusing them- 
selves for submitting to the decision of the 
Council on the ground that they did not wish 
to produce a schism, ‘‘I, too,” he adds, ‘‘ am 
not willing to be a member of a schismatic 
society; I am isolated, Persuaded that the 
sentence hurled against me is unjust and legally 
null and void, I persist in regarding myself as 
a member of the great Catholic Church, and it 
is the Church itself which tells me, through the 
mouth of the holy fathers, that such an ex- 
communication cannot harm my soul.” 





In a letter addressed to Pastor Widmann, 








July 31, 1890] 











and dated October 18, 1874, Déllinger states 
that he belongs from conviction to the Old 
Catholic communion, which he must, there- 
fore, have held to be a body not separated from 
the Catholic Church. But it is not easy to see 
how this connection can be harmonized with 
the confession of his isolation. Indeed, he 
seems to have been, to a certain degree, in the 
dificult and quite untenable position of a Mug- 
wump who claims to belong stiil to the Repub- 
lican party, although temporarily semi-de- 
tached in consequence of excessive corruption 
in the main body. The following incisive 
paragraph in the letter to the nuncio deserves 
to be quoted :; 


‘* And here, Monseigneur, I permit myself to 
‘ite a characteristic fact. When the Arch- 
bishop, obeying, as he said, the orders of the 
Pope, communicated to me the sentence pro- 
nounced against me, he announced that ! was 
subject to “all the pains and penalties heaped 
upon the excommunicated by canonical law. 
‘Lhe first and most important of these penalties 
is contained in the famous bull of Pope Urban 
il., which decides that any one may justly kill 
an excommunicate, provided he does it through 
zeal for the Church. At the same time, he 
caused sermons to be preached against me in 
all the pulpits of Munich, and the effect which 
these declamations produced was such that the 
Chief of Police warned me that assaults upon 
my person were being plotted, and that I 
should do well not to go out unattended. 
Might I venture to raise the question, Monsei- 
gneur, Whether, in case of my submission, I 
should be obliged to declare to the world tbat 
I deem this decision of an infallible Pope to be 
in perfect conformity with the morality of the 
Gospel ?” 


The value of this little volume consists chiefly 
in the fact that it furnishes a complete refuta- 
tion of the doctrine of Papal infallibility, 
not from a= rationaiistic, but from a 
strictly orthodox-Catholic point of view. 
It shows conclusively that the Vatican 
decrees, when tested by the principle quod 
semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus, which 
the Romish Church has made the critericn of 
dogma, have not the slightest foundation to 
rest upon. The topics here discussed may 
seem somewhat antiquated, but in Bavaria, 
and indeed in all Germany, they still belong to 
the vital questions of the day, 
something more than an academical or purely 
historical interest. The Vatican decrees of 
Is70 are the fundamental planks in the politi- 
cal platform of the Ultramontane party of 


and possess 


1sv0 ; and Prof. Reusch, in collecting and pub- 
lishing these ‘ Letters and Declarations’ of 
his deceased friend and fellow-laborer, has 
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America, Theodore Reinach’s chronclogical 
tables of Jewish history, and a frontispiece 
representing the Temple of Jerusalem as recon- | 
structed by Herod. 

We doubt whether there is 
language a better sketch of 
than the one before us. Though evidently in- 
tended primarily for the young, the book con- 
tains much that will interest older readers. 
This is particularly true of the closing chap- 
which, notwithstanding their brevity, 
contain the best and fullest account of the 
Jews in America that has ever been published. 
The mistakes pointed out Dr. Neubauer, 
in the English Historical Review (January, 
1SS7), ought to have been corrected in this edi- 
There are several other minor errors not 
noticed by Dr. Neubauer. 
that the Jews are 
Chronicles (p. 
state that the Jews summoned to Parliament 
in 1240 were M. P.’s (p. 175). The massacre of 
the Jews of York tock place in 1190, not 1189 
(p. 170). The account of the mediwval Jews of 
England should have contained at least a few 


in the English 
Jewish history 


ters, 


by 
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tion. 
It is wrong to say 
in the 
165); and it is misleading to 


mentioned Saxon 


words concerning one of their most important 
institutions, namely, their Exchequer. 


But in passing judgment on this book, 
feel more inclined to commend than to con- 
demn. The Jewish Publication Society is to 


be congratulated on the successful opening of 
its career, 
great variety of books 
vating the intellectu 
Such a movement, 


The society intends to publish a 
for the purpose of ele- 
al condition of the Jews 
in America. 
ly 
pub 


SO auspicious- 
—— deserves the hearty support of the 


li 
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Warpath and Birouae, or the Conquest of the 


Sioux. By John F. Finerty. Chicago. 1SW 
To write an unsensational but truthful and 
spirited account of savage campaigns is no 


light achievement, but it has been done by the 


author, who represented the Chicago 7tmes 
in the Indian field in IS76 and IS7.) If this 
stirriug narrative is read as deserves, the 


people will learn of hardships and peril en- 
countered by their military forces that not one 
ina bundred thousand 
historian accompanied Crook on bis Big 


The 
Horn 
expedition, and, as there is no rear in an Ind 


ever dreams of. 


an fight, was in the thick of it on the Rosebud 
when Crook and the Sioux mutually re- 
| coiled. Within the next ten days the 


done an excellent work and most opportune | 
' 


to the needs of his countrymen. 





Outlines of Jewish History, from B. Cc. 586 to 


c. E. 1890. With three maps. By Lady 
Magnus, Revised by M. Friedlander. Phi- 


ladelphia: The Jewish Publication Society 
of America. 1590. Svo, pp. xxi, 358. 
THE first volume issued by the Jewish Publi- 
cation Society of America is a revised edition 
of Lady Magnus’s ‘Outlines of Jewish His- 
tory.’ The new matter consists of three chap- 
ters on the Jews of North America and South 
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same savage foe overwhelmed Custer pot more 
What is 
a reconnoissance of 


with 


than twenty miles away. 
the Sibley scout, 
thirty men that fell in 


about 


an overwhelming 


war party in the Tongue River country, is per- 
haps the most thrilling episode deseribed 
Mr, Finerty writes clearly, and evidently has 


an esa love of fighting from the facility 
with which he takes his place in the ranks. 
But be never boasts, The wider lesson of the 


book is the part played by the army in opening 





for settlement, and what subsequently became 
civilization, the vast ranges of the Northwest 
There are many excellent illustrations of gene- 


ral and other officers. 
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NEWEST BOOKS. 


The White Mountains 


A Guide to their Interpretation. 


With a Map of the Mountains and Ten 
Illustrations, 


By Junius H. WARD, 12mg, cloth, gilt top. 
$1, 25. 

Mr. Ward has spent hissummer vacations in the 
White Mountains for several years, and has en- 
tered deeply into their life and meaning. This 
book is buth a guide to a better knowledge of the 
White Hills anda souvenir of what one finds in 
them. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL TRAVEL-BOOK. 
With 112 Illustrations, 12mo, cloth, Price, $1.50, 


A Social Departure: 


How Orthodocia and I went Round the World 
by Ourselves. 
By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN. 


The New York Herald says: ** This is one of the 
brightest stories of travel that ever came froma 
feminine pen, . . . Itisacheery, witty, de- 
corous, charming book—one which should amuse 
some meu and de.ight many women.”’ 

The Detroit Free Press says: *‘One of the most 
charming books of travel of the year. ... 
tells how two girls made the journey around the 
worid without escort or chaperon, and does this 
in a most charmingly graceful way, the story be- 
ing full of the picturesque, very vivid in its de- 
scriptions, having many dashes of wit, and, 
strange as it may seem, coming from a woman, 
being full of bhumor.’’ 


In the Town and Country Library, 


EXPATRIATION. 


A Tale of Anglomaniacs. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * ARISTOCRACY.’ 
12mo, Paper, 50 cents; special cloth binding, $1.00, 


THROCKMORTON. 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Paper cover, 50 


cents, Specially bound in cloth, price, $1.00. 


“The plot of the story is excellent—full of 
quick turns and surprises. . . . The way in 
which Judith talls in love with the hero, notwith- 
standing the uncanny barrier that lies between 
the two, and the way that barrier disintegrates 
and fades away in the end, is well worked oui, 
and ina fashion to charm all who believe that the 
courseof true love ought, at least, to run 
smooth.’’—Commercial Advertiser. 


JOOST AVELINGH. 


Ly MAARTEN MAARTENS. Paper cover, 50 cents. 


**) . . Maarten Maartens is anew name to us, 
His novelot ‘Joost Avelingh’ (now published in 
Appletons’ Town and Country Library) displays 
such marked ability as to command for him in- 
stant admiration, as well as atfords an exceed- 
ingly interesting study of Dutch life and cus- 
toms.’’—Springfield Republican. 

** No novel superior to this has appeared in the 
Town and Country Library, of which it is No. 53. 
. . . The story surprises the fiction readers of the 
world... . Thestory at times rises into the in- 
tense, und descends at last into the ‘vale of 
peace.’ . .. The story is realistic in a very high 
degree, and is beautiful asa picture of Holland, 
with its life and polities. . . . To read the story 
is like passing througn all kinds of dangerous 
roads, with storms, precipices, and raging 
streains, to come out at last upon a high, cen- 
tral table-land where the sunshines in beauty, 
the air is full of charm, and the soul dwells in 
safety and high endeavor for evermore.’’—Pub- 
lic Opinion. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1,3, AnD 5 Bond STREET, NEw YORK. 





G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


27 and 29 West 23d St., N. Y., 
PUBLISH THIS WEEK: 
The Story of the Jews Under 


ROME, By the Rev. W. DoUGLAS MORRI- 
son. (No, XXIX in TheStory of the Nations 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50, 


**Presented with singular lucidity, and with 
an admirable combination of brevity in style 
with completevess of matter. . , . This work 
isa worthy addition to this admirable series of 
historical volumes.’’—Scotsman, 


Series.) 


Astoria. By WasnHincTon IRVING, 


Tacoma Edition. Large 12mo, paper, 60 
cents, 

The publishers of Irving’s Works have felt 
that a new and attractive edition of the ‘Astoria’ 
would tind many readers among those inte- 
rested in the building up of the Great North- 
west, Irving's picturesque and dramatic de- 
scriptions of the experiences and trials of the 
pioneers of 1810 are certainly in marked contrast 
with the state of the country as it appears in 
1890, and the narrative possesses a lasting value 
for all interested in the history of our country. 


Want and Wealth. A Discussion 


of Certain Economic Dangers of the Day. 
An Essay. By EpwArp J. SHRIVER, Secre- 
tary N. Y. Metal Exchange. (No. UXITI in 
the Questions of the Day Series.) 8vo, paper, 


25 cents. 


Helena, and Occasional Poems. 
PAUL ELMER MORE. 
$1.00. 


By 


12mo, cloth, gilt top, 


*,* Listof Midsummer Publications, Prospec- 
tuses of the Heroes Series, ** Knickerbocker 
Nuggets,’’ sent on application, 


FRENCH, GERMAN, - - 
SPANISH, ITALIAN. 


You can, by ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
languages sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Rick. 8S. ROSENTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, Terms, $5.00 for books of 
each language, with privilege of answers to all ques- 
tions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, Part 
1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to teachers. 


MEISTERSCHAFT CO., 299 Washington St., Boston. 
F. W. CHRISTERN, 
254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


Importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand. A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from taris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


E. F. BONAVENTURE, 


Books AND PRINTS, 
45 WEST 31ST STREET, COR, B’WAY, NEW YORE, 








Catalogues mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 


For convenience of subscribers wishing to perma- 
neutly and uniformly bind their volumes, we can now 
furnish 


Covers for the Nation 
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in regular book form, ready for use by any bookbinder, 
who will put in the numbers for asmall charge. These 
have black cloth sides, roan back and corners, and are 
stamped in gold on back The Nation and the number 
of the volume, Price 60 cents each, postpaid. 

These covers will fit all volumes from XXXIII. to 
L., f.e., since the increase in size to 24 pages each 
issue. (For the earlier volumes we cannot furnish 
covers.) In ordering, state the volume-number wanted. 

Address 

THE NATION, Box 794 New York. 





FOUR IMPORTANT SERIES. 
American Statesmen. 


Twenty-three volumes, $1.25 each. 


American Men of Letters. 


Eleven volumes, $1.25 each, 


American Commonwealths. 


Thirteen volumes, $1.25 each, 


American Religious Leaders 


Three volumes ready, $1.25 each. 
For full descriptive circulars, address 
Floughton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


a @ ™ ry. ? ‘ 
4 ° A LOOK 
PESTA: you nos. 

**Uncle Bacicclareminds us strongly of Sam Johnson 
and of Ben Franklin. He combines the severe morals 
and explosive temper of the one with the general se- 
renity, candor, and practical shrewdness of the other. 
But we must do Baciccia the justice to say that heseems 
quite free from the guile which helped to make the 
American sage great in diplomacy, and that he has a 
sweetness and idealism entirely his own,’’—The Nation. 

258 pages, cloth, $1.00. 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 


5 Somerset St., Boston. 
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FOREIGN AND riodi , Tauchnits 
ANCIENT LANGUAGES, ) Authors. Catalogues on ap- 
plication. Cari SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


Jarvis-Conklin 


MORTGAGE TRUST Co, 
Capital paid up, $7,500,000, 


Only Western mortgage company reporting to and 
examined by New York State Banking Department. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
6 DEBENTURE BONDS, 
% GUARANTEED MORTGAGES, 
MUNICIPAL AND CORPORATION BONDS, 
INTEREST ON TIME DEPOSITS, 


239 Broadway, - - New York, 
CAREFUL INVESTORS, 


before placing permanently their funds, will 
write for 
“A FIVE MINUTES’ TALK ABOUT RE- 
LIABLE INVESTMENT SECURITIES,” 
to 
HERBERT B, CHURCH, Banker and Broker, 
53 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





Letters 


We buy and sell Bills of Exchange on 
and rake cable transfers of money to 
f Europe, Australia, and the West Indies, 
O also make Collections and issue Com- 
C dit merciat and Travellers‘ Credits, availa- 
reqait. pile in all parts of the world, 


Brown Brothers & Co., Bankers, 
NO, 5 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


GUARANTEED 4N! 
(y ONE-HALF THE PROFITS. 
We invest money in real estate in Seattle 
and vicinity, take title in your name and see 
when good prices can be realized. We agree to return 
to you the principal, 8 per cent. interest, and one-half 
all profits. Long experience by investors in Seattle 
shows that they have never failed to realize handsome- 
ly. Investments made of Large or Small Amounts, 
Werefer, among others, to Puget Sound National Bank, 
Seattle and Guarantee Loan and Trust Co., Seattle. 
Send for full particulars to 
SMITH & McCARGAR, Seattle, Washington. 


IDLE 


end for circulars to 
Wm. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WINNER INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


" 

TACOMA INVESTMENTS, 
s GUARANTEED 10% net on ail 

moneys sent us for investment in rea! estate in the 

thriving city of TACOMA, Wash.; besides, we send 

you one-nalf the profits; 8 and 10 per cent. net on 

mortgage loans first-class security, Write for in- 

formation. Best references given. Address 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, Tacoma, Wash, 


"HAT UNCLE SAM AND AUNT 

Columbia think, etc,. of Washington and 

Seattle, its metropolis, Address ESHELMAN, LLEWELLYN 
& Co., Seattle, Wash. 





Invested to yield a pres- 
ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with 
one half the profits. 
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